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DECEMBER 4 


Christian Fducation Week. This is a time to highlight the role of Christian 
education in the life of the individual or family. Rally Day may well be a 
part of the week. 


The ecumenical nature of the church and its global influence are high- 
lighted this month, beginning with World-wide Communion Sunday on 
Oct. 2. Other important dates are Laymen’s Day, United Nations Week, 
the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial, and Reformation Sunday and Refor- 
mation Day. 

World-wide Communion Sunday. This is the day when Christians around 
the world meet at the Lord’s Table. The offering is for the Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service. 

Laymen’s Day. A lay speaker in the pulpit is one of many ways to focus 
on the role of the layman. Suggestions for the day are available from the 
Board of Lay Activities. 


United Nations Week: The opening Sunday, Oct. 23, is the new date being 
recommended for World Order Sunday. This year’s observance may be 
planned for this day or for Nov. 6. 


World Service Sunday. Regular observance in the church and the church 
school will help members understand what World Service means. The leaflet 
this month tells of service through National Missions. 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. This week is arranged by the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service to foster spiritual growth among women of the 
church. Its program includes prayer and a sacrificial offering for missions. 


Reformation Sunday and Reformation Day. These dates for commemoration 
of the Reformation give an occasion to lift up great truths in our Protestant 
heritage. Observance may be by one church or on a community basis. 


World Order Sunday. This is the second alternative for observing World 
Order Sunday. Sermon and special feature may seek to arouse a Christian 
concern for problems of peace. 

Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-reading program, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. Responsible for planning this program for your mem- 
bership is the committee on good literature and the commission on 
membership and evangelism. (See page 14.) 

World Service Sunday. This month’s leaflet tells of the work of Methodists 
in the field of temperance. Pinpointed is the work among Methodist college 
students and seminars dealing with problems of alcohol, gambling, nar- 
cotics, and pornography. (See page 40.) 

Christmas-for-Christ emphasis. Drawing upon suggestions from the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns and the Board of Evangelism, your church 
can encourage a Christian observance of Christmas locally. 


Commitment Day. (See pages 10-13.) 


¢ Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Too many people who find fault 
with the music have not earned the 
right to criticize. 


The first Methodist hospital to be 
built in America was the Methodist 
Hospital of Brooklyn, erected in 1881. 
Today there are 76. 


Of every dollar contributed by The 
Methodist Church for world missions, 
93% cents actually goes to the field for 
work and workers. No more than 6% 
cents is required for administrative 
costs. 


Chief Nanta, who rules more Dyak 
tribesmen in Sarawak than any other 
chieftan, became a Christian in 1955. 
He is now an active evangelist. 


The Methodist Church has 281 mis- 
sionaries at work amid the explosive 
situations in Africa. 


The man who does not stay for the 
preaching service is not getting half his 
money’s worth. 


There was the woman who boasted 

of the fact that she had been a member 

| of the church for 30 years, and that it 
had “never cost her a dime.” 


Jesus did not come to call sinners to 
relax but to repent. 


Communism has made more con- 
verts during the past 20 years than 
Christianity has made during the past 
300 vears. 


Very few communists ever stop giv- 
ing when they have paid their tithe. 


_ By their giving ye shall know them. 
A congregation that cannot keep the 
peace within its own ranks is in a poor 
position to advise the nations of the 
world on the subject of hostilities. 
A congregation that allows one man 
to become its boss is very apt to lose 
sight of its Lord. 


God somtimes blesses us when he 
imposes a burden upon us. 


No man has ever grown strong by 





carrying light loads. 





Story of the Month: 


Mercy Mission in 
Arakan Valley 


A flying medical-missionary team brings 


health and the Good News to primitive tribes 


in the Philippines. 


by Leonardo Aguayo 


It was a bright sunny morning. The 
sun had just cast in full glory all of its 
rays across the sky. The hum of the 
engine waned as the small mercy plane 
glided down gracefully to the 
narrow airstrip in the heart of the vast, 
wild Arakan Valley of central Mindanao 
in the Philippines. In it came the Metho- 
dist mission team—doctor, nurse, and 
missionary-pilot. 

For two weeks they had waited pa- 
tiently for our coming. About a hundred 
happy faces surrounded us when we 
alighted from the airplane. Some of the 
women were attired in their colorful 
native costumes with multicolored beads 


brown 


The Rev. C. L. ‘‘Spotty’’ Spottswood, 
flying missionary in the Philippines, 
sets out on a trek in the jungle. 
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around their necks and hanging from 
one ear to the other. 

Other men and women were half- 
naked, and a number of children were 
naked. Everyone gave us a hearty wel- 
come. Even the sick forced smiles of 
welcome. This was our third visit to this 
valley. 

These tribes in the Arakan Valley have 
lived for many decades in spiritual dark- 
ness, forgotten and forsaken. They have 
lived in their small world of poverty, 
fear, ignorance, and superstition. For 
centuries they have worshiped the trees, 
the sun and the evil spirits to whom 
they present their offerings and whose 
biddings they obey to death. 

The witch doctors still oppress them 
and some of them still believe that the 
dato of a nearby village is a god. Thus 
they live in constant fear of him and 
would not dare offend or disobey him. 

Disease and tribal wars, like cancer, 
have insidiously drained the vitality of 
these Arakan tribes, gradually erasing 
them from the face of the earth. Many 
lives have been sacrificed in the name of 
their pagan beliefs. 

Their forefathers have lived and died 
without peace and hope. They have lived 
and died without the blessing of the 
good news and hope of eternal life. 

Almost a hundred of them—men, 
women and children of all ages—came 


. Seven-foot long spears seem to say ‘“‘hands 
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off” as villagers guard the missionaries’ plane. 


Spotty Spottswood helps to spread the 
Good News in a Philippine village. 


Villagers help to unload medical 
supplies from the missionaries’ 
plane which landed in a clearing. 


to us that their physical pains and an 
guish might be mitigated. Their frail 
bodies were smitten mercilessly by dis 
ease. They were suffering from malnu 
trition, gastroenteritis, intestinal para 
sitism, tuberculosis, bronchopneumonia 
bronchitis, yaws and other chronic skin 
diseases, and all of them were suffering 
from chronic malaria. 

Many of them had deep set eyes, and 
their bodies were almost skin and bones. 
A number of children and young peopl 
were very pale and emaciated. Some of 
the infants were too weak even to cry 
when given injections. 

As they came to us one by one, our 
hearts were stirred with love and com- 
Tears filled our eyes to see 
them in such a lost and unfortunate con- 
dition. As we touched their sick bodies 
and ministered unto them, within us 
burned a fervent prayer that the Great 
Physician might touch them with his 
healing hand. 

That same day our hearts and souls 
were filled with joy. For we witnessed 
the Lord speaking, through Rev. C. L. 
Spottswood, to them, as they listened to 
the story of the life of Jesus Christ. They 
listened attentively as they sat quietly 
on the bamboo benches in their small 
schoolhouse. 

Darkness turned to light, fear to hope, 
ignorance to knowledge, sorrow to joy, 
hatred to love, and death to life eternal. 
Joy filled their hearts when they learned 
that this eternal and priceless gift of 
spiritual life was theirs also. 

When the hour of decision came, 
about 150 of these Atas and Manobos 
knelt down in unison for the first time 
to receive Jesus Christ as their personal 
Lord and Savior. As they knelt in fer- 
vent prayer, we witnessed the real mean- 
ing of the beautiful hymn, “Just as I am 
without one plea, but that thy blood 
was shed for me . .. O Lamb of God... 


I come.” Yes, they came just as they were. 


passion. 


Dr. Leonardo Aguayo is a Filipino doctor 
who works with the Rev. C. L. Spottswood, 
American missionary, in a medical mis- 
sion in Mindanao. 





Methodist support helps to make ENVOL 
—a paper by and for Africans which is making 


a real impact upon a troubled continent. 


by Hall Duncan 


Africa is continually making the 
headlines these days. 

A continent of many religions, races 
and government policies, it faces count- 
less problems. This restless situation 
is influenced by many forces, includ- 
ing communism, nationalism, Islam 
and Christianity. Overwhelmingly 
black south of the Sahara, its people 
are searching for answers to harmo- 
nious living in their complex multi- 
racial societies. 

One African, Kmoukhude Jolasoso, 
sums up the feeling of many in his 
poem, “Conflict”: 

Here we stand, 

infants overblown, 

poised between two civilizations, 

finding the balance irksome, 

itching for something to happen 

to tip us one way or the other, 

groping in the dark for a helping hand 

—and finding none. 

I’m tired, O my God, I’m tired, 

I’m tired of hanging in the middle 

way— 

But where can I go? 

The African is looking for direction. 
As- he becomes literate, his life is 
greatly influenced by what he reads 
and sees on the printed page. His ac- 
tions are stimulated for good or evil. 

Aware of this need for good litera- 
Mr. Duncan, a former newspaper advertis- 
ing man in Oklahoma City, Okla., is now 
a Methodist missionary to Africa, spe- 
cializing in mass communications. His par- 
ticular work is research concerning what 
Christian pictures and symbols mean as 
seen by Africans. Living in Johannesburg, 


Union of South Africa, he has done art 
work for Envol publications. 


ture and inspired by literacy expert 
Frank Laubach, two New Zealand 
journalists, Trevor and Grace Shaw, 
went to Africa with their two children 
in 1950. 

He was an army veteran of North 
African campaigns of World War II. 
Both he and Grace had worked for 
the New Zealand Herald. Together, 
they wanted to establish a Christian 
periodical that would make a real im- 
pact on African thought and life. 

The Shaws spent two years in 
Nigeria promoting and editing periodi- 
cals in English, before their dreams of 
a monthly magazine in French became 
a reality. They were in Lagos when 
the French general secretary of the 
Federation of Protestant Missions for 
French West Africa asked them to 
establish such a magazine at Abijan, 
capital of the Ivory Coast. 

A unique opportunity, the magazine 
could reach from Dakar on the west 
coast to French Equatorial Africa. 

Enthusiasm for the plan grew 
quickly. It gained the support of the 


secretary for the International Com- 
mittee of Christian Literature for 
Africa and the mission boards working 
in French West Africa. 

After trips abroad to see friends and 
relatives and make contacts, the Shaws 


settled in Abijan in 1953. 


By and for Africans 

This new literary venture had its 
own peculiar problems and opportuni- 
ties. Could Africans be trained and 
inspired to write articles that showed 
their people the relevancy of Chris 
tian living to daily life? 

Above all, the Shaws knew from ex- 
perience that the success of the new 
magazine would depend on how well 
Africans assumed responsibility in all 
phases of writing, production and dis- 
tribution. 

In a short time they found Africans 
who showed great promise as Chris- 
tian writers. Outstanding in the writ- 
ing talent discovered was a Methodist 
pastor, Josue Danho. His editorials 
were full of personal understanding of 


Trevor Shaw, at left of globe, and members of the Envol staff. 
















Suzanne Freitas, the Congo’s only woman 
journalist, discusses a story with Demba 






Diop, a young journalist on the French edi- 
torial staff. Diop’s father is a converted 
Moslem. 








Envol is read with increasing interest by 
Africans. Every issue of the magazine was a 
complete sell-out during 1959. 
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Christianity and its application to pres- 
ent-day African life. His writing in- 
spired others to develop their powers 
of expression in articles and stories. 

By October, 1954, sufficient financial 
backing was found. This, strengthened 
by adequate staff and French approval, 
spurred the birth of the new magazine. 
An all-African editorial board was 
called to decide questions of editorial 
policy and select a magazine name. 

The choice of a name was impor- 
tant. The board desired a title that ex- 
pressed progress and moving forward 
—the spirit of attaining higher goals in 
the midst of rapidly changing times. 

Finally, the word envol was chosen. 
In French it means the action of flying 
or to be in flight. This new name, 
selected solely by Africans, became a 
fitting trade-mark of challenge to 
Africans everywhere to stretch forth 
their wings as Christians and grow 
spiritually and intellectually. 

Envol’s first year was encouraging. 
In twelve months the circulation 
climbed to 11,000. Its articles aroused 
interest and response. Typical of the 
letters received was one written by 
an African soldier serving with the 
French forces in Indo-China: 

“Envol is a decisive step towards 































making the African church a practical 
reality... . Imagine my immeasureable 
joy when the first time Envol fell into 
my hands. The editorial, the cultural 
interest and the evangelism presented 
by Envol surpass all that I had thought 
it might be.” 

Soon the problem of greater distribu- 
tion became a tremendous obstacle to 
be hurdled. Yet to be reached was the 
Congo, then Belgian, where French 
also was an official language. 

The Congo was virgin territory for 
illustrated magazines. The reader po- 
tential there was good and steadily in- 
creasing. Over 40 per cent of the 
school-age population received primary 
or secondary education. 

Economically, the Congolese en- 
joyed a higher standard of living than 
most in Africa. Industrially, the Congo 
was developing rapidly. Its five main 
languages serving a population of 14 
million were channels of communica- 
tions of incalculable value. 


New Languages Added 

In early 1955, Trevor Shaw and 
Josue Danho visited the Congo Prot- 
estant Council in Leopoldville to dis- 
cuss the distribution of Envol in the 
Congo. This council represents some 
37 Protestant bodies, including The 
Methodist Church. Discussions boosted 
enthusiasm. 

A new doorway opened for Envol. 
The council unanimously invited the 
Shaws and their African friends to 
establish magazines similar to Envol 
in three principal languages of the 
Congo. 

The invitation was accepted, and 
Leopoldville became the center of 
Envol’s activities. Two new editorial 
ofhces were opened, one at Brazzaville, 
French Equatorial Africa, the other at 
Leopoldville. The one at Abijan, Ivory 
Coast, was continued. 

This strategic move in 1955  in- 
creased the efficiency and outreach of 
Envol. Printing costs where reduced, 
Leopoldville was ideal as a distribution 
center. 

Envol is a growing concern. It has 
vision. It is a basic policy that no white 
man may do a job that an African can 
do. Talented African contributors are 
scattered, living in Leopoldville, the 
Camerouns, Brazzaville, the Ivory 
Coast and Paris. 

Alert to changing world situations, 
especially the pulse of Africa, writers 





keep articles and news timely. 
Envol’s attractive format, filled with 
pictures and features for children and 
adults, appeals also to the non-Chris 
tian groups. Envol’s recent launching 
into the Lingala, Tshiluba and Ki- 
kongo languages has more than tripled 
its impact on literate Congolese. 
Typical of the 21 Africans serving 
on the staff is Noe Kbeya, capable edi 
tor of Sankai which has top circula 
tion, even though it was the last of the 
vernacular editions to be started. 
Another outstanding African writer 
is Suzanne Freitas, the only woman 
journalist in the Congo. Her editorials 
and feature articles are especially writ 
ten for women and children. She has 
edited much of the French edition. 


More than 50,000 copies 


What is the future of Envol? 

The future looks bright and promis- 
ing. Circulation for the four editions of 
now over 50,000. Recently, a group of 
Africans were asked why Envol pub- 
lications sell better now than ever be- 
fore. Their reply was “Because we 
know they belong to us.” 

Coupled with this is the confidence 
mission groups and advertisers have in 
the magazines. In 1958, over 50 per 
cent of the budget for the four editions 
was underwritten by church groups, 
including contributions from the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions, primarily 
through the well-known Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture (Lit-Lit) of the National Council 
of Churches. That same year $8,000 
worth of advertising space was sold. 

Envol is not without growing paints. 
In spite of the twice devalued French 
franc and increasing wages and produc- 
tion costs, the sale price of 10 cents a 
copy remains the same as it was when 
it was first sold on the newsstands 
three and one-half years ago. 

Envol is a pioneering effort in Chris- 
tian literature in central Africa. It is 
doing a job that has been commended 
by both government and church circles 
in the Congo. 

Its monthly issues are passed from 
hand to hand and home to home until 
they fall into fragments. It penetrates 
places no missionary, or even an African 
pastor, could enter. Envol is bringing 
each month a living Christianity to 
over 500,000 Africans of all ages. 

In these uncertain times, that’s quite 
an achievement! 
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Off Base 


by T. T. Brumbaugh 


Visitors to Okinawa, Korea, Japan 
and other areas in which our American 
military forces are deployed have be- 
come painfully aware of the moral and 
spiritual temptations to our boys. 

The problems are increased when 
our American youths find themselves 
in lands where they cannot speak 
freely with the people around them. 
Language not only prevents them from 
finding wholesome _ entertainment 
when off duty, but it also defeats any 
interest they may have in the art and 
culture of these lands. 

The same obstacles interfere with 
efforts to find and to identify them- 
selves with church groups and Chris- 
tian activities. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
social contacts made by servicemen 
seeking to escape the dullness of peace- 
time military duty are not always 
wholesome. 


Visitors Are Shocked 


Church leaders and other _ visitors 
are shocked at what they see our men 
doing. 

It is not our purpose to debate 
whether the social and moral condi- 
tions into which our American military 
personnel are introduced, through no 
will of their own, are any worse or 
better in Okinawa than elsewhere. 

The writer has seen enough of mili- 
tary life around the world to know that 
lowered moral standards are concomi- 
tamts of military service. 

Of greater significance, however, are 
the observations of the Rev. George H. 
Huber. He is a Methodist serving un- 
der interdenominational backing as a 
civilian chaplain in Okinawa. In a 
letter written to the Rev. Caradine R. 
Hooten of the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, he says: 

“Mrs. Huber and I have been in 
Okinawa since August, 1958. We are 
supported by the Methodist Division 
of World Missions and are working 


Dr. Brumbaugh is executive secretary for 
East Asia in the Division of World Missions 
of the Methodist Board of Missions. 
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But ON Course 


Civilian chaplains help servicemen in a time of moral testing. 


with the Co-operative Committee on 
Ministry to Service Personnel Over- 
seas. This is under the joint auspices 
of the National Council of Churches 
and the General [interdenominational] 
Commission on Chaplains. We are 
here to provide off-base recreation and 
a Christian ministry to our sons in the 
service as well as to supplement and 
complement the work of the chaplains. 

“Because of lack of building funds 
it has taken 18 months to get a con- 
tract let for our first Christian Service 
Center. We have received full co-oper- 
ation for the chaplains and military 
personnel on the island. Our great 
problem is lack of funds. 

“Our own Methodist Church has 
been able to give only token support to 
meet the great challenge and oppor- 
tunity on Okinawa. There are more 
than 50,000 servicemen here, 40 per 
cent of whom are marines without their 
families. The marines have few recrea- 
tional facilities on base and nothing 
off base. We invite them to our home 
and are doing what we can to provide 
clean off-base recreation. . . . 

“There is little or nothing for the 
men off base to do but go to the myriad 


On Okinawa a new civilian center 
for servicemen is going up near Ishi- 
kawa, between two great U.S. Marine 
encampments. A building is going up 
also in Seoul, Korea. 

Gifts for the civilian chaplaincy are 
credited as Advance Specials. Money is 
remitted through your conference 
treasurer. For information, write to the 
Advance Department, Methodist Di- 
vision of World Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 

Starting next year the civilian chap- 
laincy will receive support also from 
Methodist offerings to the One Great 
Hour of Sharing. 


bars or take up with some of the re- 
ported 5,000 prostitutes. We have an 
obligation here. 

“Let the Methodists give real sup- 
port to the Ministry to Service Per- 
sonnel Overseas. I believe this is one 
of the greatest challenges to the 
Church in our generation. Men in 
positions of influence and _responsi- 
bility like yourselves could help get 
the Church behind this important min- 
istry.” 


A Civilian Volunteer 


Chaplain Huber is writing as one 
who has volunteered to serve his own 
Methodist Church and other Protes- 
tant churches as a non-military pastor 
among American servicemen in Oki- 
nawa and the Ryukyu Islands. This is 
a ministry which is nonsectarian and 
interdenominational. It seeks to meet 
the spiritual, moral and social needs 
of the boys who have been sent over- 
seas for military service. 

Civilian chaplains in the same serv- 
ice are located in Korea, Japan, Tai- 
wan, and Hong Kong. They may soon 
be found in Europe and North Africa, 
where conditions similar to those in the 
Far East call for the same sort of civil- 
ian ministry. 

The Protestant churches of America 
are beginning to see that the ministry 
of Christian faith, love and brother- 
hood must follow their young people. 

Military chaplains are doing all that 
can be expected of them to hold high 
the Cross of Christ within the confines 
of bases and posts. They welcome the 
outreached hand of the Church in 
civilian clothes as servicemen leave 
their posts for social contacts outside 
such discipline. 

This new cold war ministry is being 
sponsored and supported by an inter- 
denominational committee of which 
we Methodists are an important part. 
Those wanting more information may 
write to the Board of Missions of The 
Methodist Church, or to Chaplain 
George H. Huber, Post Office Box 46, 
Naha, Okinawa. 





Two thousand ministers and laymen attending 


the Council of Evangelism meeting Oct. 11-18 


will participate in a state-wide evangelism mission, 


helping to make METHODISM’S WITNESS 
FOR CHRIST IN ILLINOIS 


Two thousand ministers and laymen 
are expected to participate in the an- 
nual Council of Evangelism meeting 
at Bloomington, Ill., and the Illinois 
evangelism mission, Oct. 11-18. 

Those planning these two programs 
believe that the greatest impact ever 
made for Christ upon a single state 
in a single week will be made then. 

Led by Bishop Charles W. Bra- 
shares of the Chicago Area and Bishop 
Edwin E. Voigt of the new Illinois 
Area, the state-wide program is being 
called Methodism’s Witness for Christ 
in Illinois. The slogan will be “Christ 
for You, ‘T'oo!” 

The Rev. George A. Fallon, presi- 
den: of the Methodist Council of 
Evangelism, will be in charge of the 
council’s meetings. The council is an 
auxiliary of the general Board of Evan- 
gelism in Nashville, Tenn. 

Sessions will begin with registration 
at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, Oct. 11, at the 
Scottish Rite Temple in Bloomington. 
On Wednesday and Thursday the 
council members will be divided into 
sectional sharing groups. 

Wednesday's groups will be “The 


Howard B. Oborn 


Conference Secretaries and Chair- 
men,” “District Secretaries and Lay 
Vice-Chairmen,” and “Local Church 
Commission Members.” 

Thursday's groups will include “The 
Central City Church,” “The Suburban 
Church,” “The Town and Country 
Church,” and “The Campus Church.” 

On Friday preparations will be made 
to carry out a witnessing mission in all 
of the 1,600 Methodist churches in 
Illinois. This will continue from Fri- 
day afternoon until noon Tuesday. 

The final sessions will be on Tues- 
day in individual district centers in 
all of the 17 Methodist districts in 
Illinois. 

Half of those attending the meetings 
in Bloomington will come from II- 
linois and the other half will come 
from outside the state. 

Each minister and layman who at- 
tends from outside Illinois will be 
asked to serve as guest leader of a 
week-end mission in some Methodist 
church in Illinois and to attend the 
closing victory rally on Oct. 18. 

District superintendents will plan 
the victory rally for their own districts 


and reports will be received at these 
rallies. Totals will be gathered for the 
entire state. 

Bishops Brashares and Voigt, as well 
as staff members of the General Board 
of Evangelism and officers of the 
Council of Evangelism, have invited 
all interested persons to participate in 
the council sessions and the state-wide 
mission, 

Among those especially requested to 
attend are conference and district sec- 
retaries of evangelism, lay vice-chair- 
men, and local church commission 
members. 

Last year a similar mission was con- 
ducted in the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Evangelism. 

There were 12,701 commitments 
during the mission, with 403 churches 
included in the program and 450 
Methodist evangelistic leaders from 40 
states taking part. 

Among the commitments were 5,110 
to transfer membership from Metho- 
dist churches in other areas, 3,833 con- 
fessions of faith and_reaffirmations, 
and 3,758 commitments to join mem- 
bership preparation-inquirer classes. 
Also there were 2,330 decisions to join 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 

A total of 15,425 persons, 14,500 
of whom were laymen, visited in homes 
during the mission. They talked to 
46,343 persons about Christ and the 
church. 

Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy of the 
Los Angeles Area termed the mission 
as “the greatest thing we have ever 
done in the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference.” He pointed out 
that what had happened to the present 
members of the churches there was 
as important as the new commitments. 
“This is the birth of a new spirit in 
our churches.” he said. 





Members of the executive committee for 
the evangelistic mission in Illinois are, |. 
to r., the Rev. William W. Bennett, execu- 
tive chairman, Central Illinois Conference; 
the Rev. }]. Henry Cox, Central IIlinois 
Conference, state director of the workshop; 
Bishop Charles W. Brashares, co-general 
chairman with Bishop Edwin E. Voigt (not 
shown) ; the Rev. Birger Dahl, executive 
chairman, Rock River Conference; and the 
Rev. Maurice L. Winn, executive chairman, 
Southern Illinois Conference. 
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From Christian to Christian 


Paul started it with letter writing. Written 
communication among Christians 
continues to be a prime need today. 


by John E. Marvin 


If St. Paul were living today, he 
would be a popular writer for a church 
publication, or perhaps its editor. No- 
body knew better than he the need for 
communicating through the written 
word with the Christians of his day. 

From Paul’s time to the present it 
has been absolutely essential that 
written lines of communication be 
kept open and active between Chris- 
tians. Churches and individuals with- 
out such media of communication are 
soon cut off from the main stream of 
Christianity and their religion dies. 

Just as Paul’s letters kept the fellow- 
ship alive and gave encouragement 
and instruction to Christians in his 
day, so the periodicals of our church 
meet a similar need today. 

The Bible itself is the best example 
of the value of the written word. 
Without it there would be no Ten 
Commandments, Twenty-third Psalm, 
or Sermon on the Mount. 

But what about today’s world? Don’t 
the telephone, radio and _ television 
make publications unnecessary? 

What history 100 years from now 
may record is anybody's guess, but 
for the present, and for a long time to 
come, the printed word will continue 
to play a major communications role. 

The Bible continues to be the 
world’s best seller and church pub- 
lishing houses report the largest sales 
records in their histories. More people 
ire reading and there are more publi- 
ations to read than ever before. 


Nothing Else Like Them 
Church periodicals have a unique 
‘unction. Christians learned very early 
hat nobody else was going to publicize 
heir story. If they didn’t tell the good 
1ews, it just wouldn’t be told! That is 
vhy the first Methodists in the new 
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world decided to establish their own 
publishing house and produce their 
own printed materials and why today’s 
Methodists continue the practice. 
We've a story to tell and the best way 
to tell it is to tell it ourselves! 

But it was not only to tell the good 
news that church papers came into 
being. The church also felt the need 
for interpreting that news in the light 
of present day happenings. Numerous 
nonreligious publications are dispens- 
ing their patent medicines for the 
cure of today’s ills. But doesn’t the 
church have something to say on these 
matters from a Christian point of view? 

The church feels that it has, espe- 
cially to its own members. They should 
be kept posted on what their church 
thinks about nuclear testing, planned 
parenthood, unemployment, gambling, 
capital punishment, religion and the 
public schools, the United Nations and 
a host of other pertinent matters. It 
is practical to assume that a Methodist 
who knows what his church says is 
better able to bear his major responsi- 
bility for Christian witness in today’s 
world. 

Then, there are family matters that 
need to be discussed within the four 
walls of the church. Such family-type 
information gets to Methodists proper- 
ly through their church publications, 
mailed directly to their homes. 

St. Paul’s letter to the Philippians 
was this kind of communication. If he 
had had radio and TV, he still would 
have sent his communication to the 
church at Philippi by mail carrier—in 
this case Epaphroditus. 


Each Has Its Own Purpose 


Methodists are fortunate to have a 
variety of publications. Each, like a 
particular kind of tool, is designed to 
do a special type of work. Those of 


the general church give an overall 
unity to Methodism through large cir- 
culations. There are others for the gen- 
eral membership, different organiza- 
tional groups, ministers, and local 
church leaders. Some are published 
monthly, others weekly or biweekly. 
Their formats, contents, and frequen- 
cies of publication are determined by 
their purposes. 

Playing a vital role at the area or 
annual conference levels are those 
newsy periodicals, usually published 
weekly, geared to the program close 
at home where the real test of the 
church’s effectiveness is made. 

These play a part similar to the 
hometown newspaper. Because of their 
frequency of publication, their news 
is timely and so is their interpretation 
of it. This is extremely important be- 
cause readers want news while it is 
fresh. They want to be guided by in- 
terpretations while the issues are hot. 

Because most of these papers are 
published weekly, they naturally fit in 
with the weekly church calendar, there- 
by stimulating regular church attend- 
ance in a way not otherwise possible. 

These area papers major on what is 
known in the newspaper trade as the 
local lick—which simply means featur- 
ing local personalities, news and _is- 
sues. Their readers come to feel they 
know the leaders in the area because 
they read about them and see their 
pictures. News from local churches 
helps to dignify their work and keep 
it from passing unnoticed by the larger 
Christian community. 

Not infrequently there is urgent 
need for the area paper to come to 
grips with pressing local issues such 
as state lotteries and Sunday shopping. 
It is advantageous for the church to 
have established publications that can 
enter the fray at a moment’s notice. 

This emphasis on Methodist publi- 
cations is apropos during October 
which is observed throughout many 
denominations as Church Press 
Month. Remember: publications of 
your church form a vital lifeline of 
communications necessary to the in- 
dividual member’s enlightenment and 
to the proper functioning of the 
Church as a whole. 

Support the press of your church 
this month and every month! 

Dr. Marvin writes as president of the Meth- 
odist Press Association, He is editor of the 


Michigan Christian Advocate and is a 
clergyman. 
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Another 


Methodism’s family magazine topped the 
mark in circulation this 


Now theyre shooting for two 


by Grant J. Verhulst 


Together magazine is celebrating its 
fourth anniversary with a 120-page 
special “Sunset” issue, out Oct. 15. 
And with that same issue it starts 
its march toward the new goal of 
2,000,000 subscriptions. 

Because of its growth and its impact 
on the life of the Church, the bishops 
brought Together to the attention of 
Methodists in their Episcopal Address 
to the 1960 General Conference at 
Denver. 

“We believe its editor and staff have 
succeeded in creating the outstanding 
church periodical of the day,” they 
said. “It has won the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the laity. It serves our 
church as a means of information and 
inspiration.” 

Our bishops then challenged Metho- 
dist congregations to add another mil- 
lion subscriptions by 1964: “We urge 
every Methodist congregation to adopt 
the All Family Plan.” 

The Committee on Publishing In- 
terests replied by introducing this 
resolution: 

“Together is now going into one out 
of every three Methodist homes in 
America. Heartwarming and unprece- 
dented though this is, we have but 
started to tap the potential of To- 
gether’s special ministry to the church. 


Mr. Verhulst is on the staff of Together. 
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million 
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“In this day, marked by social and 
economic change, “Together bears wit- 
ness to that Wesleyan fundamental, 
‘Wherever there are people, there goes 
Methodism to carry the gospel of 
Christ.’ 

“Can the goal set by our bishops for 
1964 be achieved? We repeat the words 
that challenged us to action in 1952: 
‘It can be done, and we are the people 
to do it!’” 

Legislation voted by the General 
Conference will help to achieve the 
additional million. 

The Discipline was changed to make 
each minister responsible for seeing 
that the people in the bounds of his 
charge are supplied not only with 
Methodist books and church-school 
literature, but also with “the following 
publications: Together, The Christian 
Advocate, and The Central Christian 
Advocate.” 

General Conference also established 
a Committee on Publishing Interests 
at the annual conference level. 

During its first three years, Together 
offered only one group subscription 
plan to churches. That was the All 
Family Plan, under which a_ local 
church puts into its budget a subscrip- 
tion for every family on its roll. But 
last fall a new subscription arrange- 
ment was offered, with the hope that 
it might serve as an interim step to- 


ward the All Family Plan. 


This new arrangement is the Club 
Plan. It enables any church that suc- 
ceeds in getting 10 per cent of its 
full membership to subscribe to save 
80 cents a subscription. Hundreds of 
churches have adopted the Club Plan 
and found more and more persons 
joining monthly. 


What the Churches Say 

The 1960 General Conference legis- 
lation helps to identify Together as a 
vital part of the life of ‘The Methodist 
Church. Letters from pastors and 
church leaders confirm this. 

Take this one from Rev. J. P. Mc- 
Keither of the Sevier Memorial Church 
in Ferriday, La.: 

“In church attendance, World Serv- 
ice giving, commissions, church school, 
and MYF, I am confident that To 
gether has been a great help. I very 
often hear references to it in the class- 
es of the church school, in the homes 
as I go about making pastoral calls, 
and in most of our commission meet- 
ings. ; 

“Many of our people tell me that 
before they can finish their copy thei 
Baptist neighbors want to borrow it. 
In teaching in the public schools here 
I see that teachers are using it in th« 
lower grades by clipping the picture: 
for use as illustrations. They tell m« 
that better pictures appear in Together 

“Every now and then someone in th« 
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board meeting says that he thinks this 
is one item we can cut out of our 
budget. As soon as he says it, there is 
a chorus of ‘No.’” 

What is true of the Sevier Memorial 
Church is also true of many of Meth- 
odism’s other 40,000 churches. A re- 
cent readership survey revealed that 
44.3 per cent of the men readers and 
41.8 per cent of the women readers 
have used articles from Together in 
connection with their church-school 
lessons. Another 13.1 per cent of the 
men readers and 13.4 per cent of the 
women readers have used the maga- 
zine in connection with other church 
work or in teaching in the public 
schools. 

Almost one third of the women 
readers have used the magazine for 
programs or devotions in their women’s 
clubs. More than 8 per cent of the men 
readers and 7.5 per cent of the women 
readers have used articles in Together 
for reference; 4.9 per cent of the men 
and 6.0 per cent of the women, in dis- 
cussions away from church. 

Together has been used by pastors 
to interest the younger members of the 
family in children’s sermons, to keep 
college youths mindful of their reli- 
gious heritage and their church back 


home, and to win to membership par- 


ents of children attending church 
school. 

Women have used it in their WSCS 
meetings for program material and for 
devotions and in their district and 
conference rallies to highlight their 
interest in missions. Church commis- 
sions and committees use it. Teen- 
agers have built more than a few dis- 
cussions around the powwow carried 
in each issue. 

Summer camp directors for the past 
two summers have requested additional 
copies for use in rounding out their 
camping programs. Ministerial associa- 
tions have ordered gift subscriptions 
for hospitals, doctors’ and dentists’ of- 
fices in whole counties. Families have 
testified to Together contributions to 
family worship in their own homes. 

The November Special 

The November anniversary issue 
serves as an excellent copy with which 
to get new interest in the magazine. 
It will devote 40 pages to a problem 
that is becoming acute in America 
and that is demanding attention from 
the church as well as the community 
and the state: living longer. 


Among the authors are such well- 
known personalities as President Eisen- 
hower’s heart specialist, Dr. Paul Dud- 
ley White; the world traveler and 
commentator, Lowell Thomas; New 
York’s corporation lawyer and Metho- 
dist layman, Charles C. Parlin; the 
psychologist and columnist, Dr. George 
W. Crane; and the poll taker, Dr. 
George Gallup. 

The goal for the next quadrennium 
has been set: 2,000,000 subscriptions. 
The Council of Bishops has asked that 
churches adopt the All Family Plan. 
The November issue is a good one 


First district in Methodism to have every 
church in the All Family Plan for Together 
circulation was the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Dis- 
trict under the leadership of Superintendent 
Byron Stroh (right) . The most recent district 
to become 100 per cent All Family is the 
Northwest District in the Minnesota Con- 
ference. In the photograph below the Rev. 
Ira B. Allen, superintendent of the North- 
west District, standing, shows color trans- 
parencies of churches in his district to the 
Rev. J. Otis Young, an associate publisher 
of the Methodist Publishing House, left, 
and Leland D. Case, Together editor. 











with which to put the bishops’ appeal 
into action. 

Let the experience of the Rev. W. 
Jene Miller, East Cross Methodist 
Church, Bartlesville, Okla., be your 
experience, too: 

“Together has provided our church 
with something we can give eur people 
that is highly appreciated. It is whole- 
some for the organizational aspect of 
the church to be on the giving end 
instead of asking always for more and 
more. Our people appreciate this fact 
as much as the help they receive from 
the columns of the magazine.” 


Together 





Methodists say “No Thank You” 


by Lynn Hough Corson 


“Daniel resolved that he would not 
defile himself. . . .”—Daniel 1:8. 

The character, strength and person- 
ality of Daniel, as revealed in the fa- 
miliar Bible stories, always have been 
a great inspiration to Christians. 

Bible scholars believe that the book 
of Daniel was written specifically to 
give strength and courage to the Jews, 
persecuted sorely during the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (175-163 s.c.). 

This king of Syria was determined 
to Grecianize the Jews. And the Jews 
were equally determined to maintain 
their culture and their faith. 

Thus, say the scholars, the book of 
Daniel is apocalyptic literature. And 
just as it gave courage to those Jews, 
we may now look to Daniel for wisdom 
applying to our day, a.p. 1960. 

The story of Daniel, brought before 
the king of Babylon, is a familiar story 
of the struggle between conformity 
Dr. Corson is pastor of the Haddonfield 


(N.J.) Church and has served as a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Board of Temperance. 
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—to beverage alcohol 


because of the heritage 


of their faith, the tradition 


of their church, 


the teaching of their Bible, 


and their love for all 





and conscience—between capitulation 
to the voice of convention or adherence 
to conscience and the will of God. 

Daniel was an Orthodox Jew. Cer- 
tain dietary habits were prescribed as 
a part of his very life and faith. 

Yet the king tempted him to eat 
food not properly prepared or served 
in the tradition of his faith. Certainly 
any healthy normal boy would have 
been tempted in such a situation. 

But for Daniel there was a higher 
obligation which he owed to conscience 
and to God which took priority. It is 
with some satisfaction therefore that 
we read, “And Daniel resolved that 
he would not defile himself. . . .” 

Is there wisdom here, for the 20th- 
century Methodist Christian, just as 
there was wisdom for the Jews then? 


Difficult Decisions 


Are we not constantly being asked 
to strike an easy compromise and to 


make the best of both worlds? In the 


of the children of God. 


name of broadmindedness and in con- 
formity to social patterns which are 
alien, not only to our Methodist tradi- 
tion, but to our Christian heritage, all 
the subtle inducements of the world 
are inviting us to sit down and be at 
ease at the king’s table. 

We are constantly being tempted to 
behavior patterns which are in open 
defiance of personal discipline imposed 
by our Christian commitment. 

Today hidden persuaders, interested 
in exploiting human weakness for 
profit, are seeking to enslave us in 
practices which bring momentary satis- 
factions but which have the latent 
capacity to destroy. 

The prime example of this problem 
in our time is the all too tempting of- 
fer, almost wherever we go, of alco- 
holic beverages. 

These offers, coupled with strange 
social pressures to conform, create difh:- 
cult tests for all Christians of today. 

On the wall of my father’s study 
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was a motto which I looked at many 
times and the wisdom of which I am 
more and more appreciating. 

The illustration for the motto was 
a fisherman draped lazily over the 
bottom of a little boat. His fishing rod 
rested against the gunnel of the boat. 
His eyes were closed and he was drift- 
ing in blissful reverie. The motto read, 
“Most any poor fish can drift along 
and dream, but it takes a regular live 
one to swim against the stream.” 

Ours must be a stubborn and con- 
secrated resistance against this easy 
compromise with virtue if we are to 
swim against the stream of the mores. 

Would to God that there would rise 
up a whole generation of resolute peo- 
ple to say with Daniel, “We resolve 
that we will not defile ourselves. . . .” 

Jesus Christ is speaking to us across 
the years asking, “What are you going 
to do about Babylon; what are you 
doing about the things that defile you?” 

Would to God that all over the 
Church this generation of Methodists, 
true to the tradition of our fathers and 
consistent with the teachings of Chris- 
tian faith, would say “No thank you” 
when invited to indulge in alcoholic 
beverages in any form. 

Say it kindly and courteously with- 
out condescension or moral hauteur; 
but say it firmly without embarrass- 
ment or excuse: “No thank you!” 

A Methodist can say “No thank 


you” because he knows the facts about 


what alcohol is and does. We are en- 
joined to worship God with our minds 
and this “No thank you” can be an act 
of worship prompted by knowledge. 

It should not be necessary for me to 
lecture on chemistry or physiology as 
to the composition of alcohol and its 
effect on the blood stream, and through 
the blood stream, on the higher critical 
faculties that make a man a man. 

All of these facts are well known 
and thoroughly documented. There is 
no controversy over the physiological 
influence of alcohol. It is absorbed 
directly into the blood stream and on 
to the cortex of the brain. According 
to the percentage of concentration, this 
can lead from sedation to suffocation. 

A Methodist is not acting from con- 
jecture or stubborn loyalty to an in- 
herited prejudice when he says “No 
thank you.” He is taking an extremely 
rational point of view. He is saying 
in effect, “All the facts point to the 
truth that the consumption of alcohol 
has. an injurious effect upon me as 
an effective human being and I will 
not defile myself.” 


Our Concern for Others 
A Methodist can say “No thank 


you” because of his concern for the 
welfare of others. Knowledge of facts 
is never sufficient in itself to act as a 
deterrent. Emotion needs to be involved 
—concern for others’ welfare is one of 
our basic Christian emotions. 


Commitment Check List 


As a demonstration of my concern for 
persons and my desire to lead an abun- 
dant life, I will: 

[) Urge the principal of my school 
to include adequate alcohol edu- 
cation in the curriculum 


Support a local committee on 
alcoholism 


] Help the local recreation de- 
partment provide better alcohol- 


free facilities for youth 


Befriend the family of an al- 
coholic 


[] Make a personal decision not to 
drink 
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Urge my local newspaper, radio 
and television stations to refuse 
alcohol advertising and inform 
the public about alcohol prob- 
lems 


Inform myself about alcohol 
problems by reading a book or 
two 


Urge my church group, club, 
PTA or professional association 
to study the problems related to 
social drinking 


Never drink and drive 


Provide an alcohol free atmos- 
phere in my home 


There is a trail of tears that 
stretches across our land. You would 
never guess it by looking at the wine, 
beer and liquor ads, but it is there. 

At a church class the other day I 
asked a group of adults how many 
knew of some problem in his family 
occasioned by the use and abuse of al- 
coholic beverage. Every hand went up. 

I have a genuine Christian concern 
at this point. On every hand I am 
seeing people hurt by a practice that 
simply cannot be defended on Chris- 
tian terms. 

As I look at this trail of tears I find 
myself agreeing with Abraham Lin- 
coln, “The use of alcohol as a beverage 
has many defenders but no defense.” 

My “No thank you” has not only my 
own welfare at its heart, but my 
brother’s welfare also. My personal ex- 
ample can either add to my brother's 
sorrow or help to assuage it. I will not 


defile myself, lest I defile him. 


Our Beliefs as Christians 


A Methodist can say “No thank 
you” because he is a believing Chris- 
tian who feels that his actions should 
be consistent with his deepest convic- 
tions. At long last, it is not what I 
know nor what I feel, but what I 
believe that prompts my action. 

I happen to believe that I am made 
in the image of God. I have a basic 
dignity as a child of God that nothing 
should be allowed to degrade. Even 
though I am a sinner, God thought 
enough of me to send me a Savior. 

In that Savior, God is expressing 
his will and purpose for me. There is 
in him a standard for life which is 
described as Christlikeness. There are 
moral demands implicit in Christlike- 
ness. There are moral demands implicit 
in Christlikeness to which I willingly 
submit, not out of compulsion, but out 
of love. If I am to grow into what he 
intends and thus fulfill the will of 
God for me, I must not defile myself. 

If I were to say “Yes, please” I 
would be lending myself to a custom 
inconsistent with what I believe to be 
God’s intention for my life. “No thank 
you” to beverage alcohol is the only 
consistent answer I can give. 

Life is shot through with incon- 
sistencies. We are called upon to de- 
cide between alternatives where the 
issues are not clear. But here, the issue 
for me is quite clear. It is a matter of 
conscience founded on belief. I will 
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not defile myself lest I betray my God. 
The Challenge of Our Church 


Your church is speaking to you, not 
from some ivory tower remote from 
the central stream of life, but from out 
of the context of life itself. 

It holds no club over your head nor 
does it insist on legalistic conformity. 
It wants the best for you and your 
family. It wants you to make the 


greatest contribution possible to society, 
to develop all the latent capacities and 
talents which God has put within you. 

If it could, your church would 
save you from the hurt and sorrow that 
other men have known as they have 
tried to convince themselves that the 
indulgence of the moment is nobody’s 
business but their own. 

Your church wants you to be free, 
free from the hurt and degradation 


that are deliberately self-imposed 
through indulgence. It wants for you 
the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ. 

It is asking you to take a stand, in 
some ways more difficult than that 
taken by Daniel. 

It is asking that for your sake and 
the sake of your children, you be 
among those who resolve to say, “No 
thank you.” 


How to Plan 
for Commitment Day 


Methodists say, “No thank you,” to 
alcoholic beverages. But Why? 

Many people know the Methodist 
position on social drinking, but not every- 
one understands it. 

The materials and plans for this year’s 
Commitment Day observance (Dec. 4) 
are designed to build new understand- 
ing on the Methodist answer to alcohol. 

The theme is, “Methodists Say, No 
Thank You.” A new color filmstrip to 
stimulate discussion is titled Why Do 
People Drink—Why Do People Abstain? 

Posters, brochures, and new Commit- 
ment Check Lists carry the theme. 

This regular churchwide observance 
ties in also with plans for the 1960-61 
churchwide mission study which this 
year is titled “Alcohol and Christian 
Responsibility.” It is to be sponsored by 
the local church commission on missions 
with the co-operation of the commission 
on Christian social concerns. 

Commitment Day might climax or 
begin study in your local church. (See 
Tue Meruopist Story for September 
pages 23-25.) 

Order cards and sample packets of 
Commitment Day materials will reach 
all pastors and commission on Christian 
social concerns chairmen in October. 

Included is a striking new poster, plus 
the usual Commitment cards, family 
covenant cards, bulletin covers, etc. 


Things To Do in Advance 


In some churches preparation for Com- 
mitment Day begins with World Temper- 
ance Sunday, the last Sunday in October. 
Suggestions for advance promotion are: 
1. During the month the pastor might 
choose sermon topics which will lead to 
a thoughtful consideration of the cur- 
rent Commitment Day theme. Sermon 
topics might include “What Is Good and 
Evil?” “What Is Sin?” and “Am I My 
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Brother’s Keeper?” A special message 
on the Commitment Day theme is in- 
cluded to show how the theme might 
be developed in a sermon. 

2. The new Commitment Day color 
filmstrip might be used in several :dif- 
ferent church-school classes for a dis- 
cussion starter, to build interest in the 
observance. The filmstrip is titled Why 
Do People Drink—Why Do People Ab- 
stain? Complete with record and leader's 
guide it sells for $10. 

3. Youths could give five-minute reports 
on subjects related to the Commitment 
Day theme before the regular morning 
sermon. It would make a good MYF 
project and promote advance study. 

4. Youth and children might be en- 
couraged to make poster displays on 
various alcohol problems for the church 
bulletin boards. The current Commit- 
ment poster should be displayed. 

5. The churchwide mailing of the Com- 
mitment Day brochure, a week or two in 
advance, gets thinking started early. 
Sometimes a brochure can be enclosed 
in the regular mailing of the church 
paper or bulletin. Many pastors send 
special letters to the congregation, to 
church youths at home or away. 

6. Commitment cards can accompany 
the brochure with the suggestion that 
the matter be prayerfully considered and 
that the cards be brought to church on 
Commitment Day. 

7. Family covenant cards can be mailed 
in advance with a letter from the pastor 
to each family. Pastors may wish to sign 
the card’s message personally. Families 
might consider the drinking question in 
the family circle, perhaps bringing their 
card to the Commitment Day observance. 
8. Facts on alcohol problems can be in- 
cluded in the bulletin or church paper 


as filler for a week or two in advance. 
The publication, Contact-Concern, is a 
good resource, available at $3 a year 
from Service Department, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 

9. Some churches are sponsoring the 
churchwide mission study, “Alcohol and 
Christian Responsibility,” in a series of 
evening fellowship meetings beginning 
early in November. Information on this 
study is in the Commitment Day packet. 
10. A Sunday evening family night at 
which special audio-visuals are shown 
and discussed might precede Commit- 
ment Day. Family covenant cards can 
be handed out for discussion at home. 
11. A person might be assigned to dis- 
tribute literature on alcohol problems in 
each church-school class, for advance 
discussion, before Commitment Day. 
Certainly the church literature rack 
should contain new materials. 


Service of Worship 


The Commitment observance should 
center about a well-planned service of 
worship. It should be a time for conse- 
cration and rededication of the total per- 
sonality to Christ and his way of life. 

A Commitment Day bulletin cover 
has been prepared which can be used 
to help set the tone of the service (see 
order blank). The special message on 
page 9 of this booklet has been printed to 
help others see the possibilities in preach- 
ing on the theme of the year. 


Commitment Check List 


Recently the philosophy of Commit- 
ment Day has been broadened to include 
a new opportunity for self-analysis on 
the part of church members. The Com- 
mitment check list helps each individual 
to evaluate his own concern in terms of 
specific decisions before, including and 
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Five Important Steps 


1. Discuss the Filmstrip 


A brand new color, sound film- 
strip has been produced to help 
church groups talk over the Com- 
mitment Day issues. Order a copy 
and use it in several church-school 
classes and evening meetings to 
build interest in advance of Com- 
mitment Day. Afterwards, use the 
filmstrip again and again as a part 
of the church film library. 


2. Distribute the Brochure 


Each year a new and attractive 
brochure is prepared to introduce 
the Commitment theme in advance 
of Commitment Day. 

Mail the brochure to your peo- 


ple with a os letter, distribute . 


it with the church bulletin, send it 
with the church newsletter. 

Other suggestions for advance 
preparation are compiled below. 


3. Display the Poster 


Each year the Commitment theme 
is developed in a striking new pos- 
ter. Display the poster prominently 
in your church. Choose a place 
where everyone will see it. Order 
extra posters and place one at each 
entrance. Put the posters up either 


beyond the commitment to abstinence. 

The Commitment check list might well 
be used at the close of the Commitment 
Day sermon. When each member has a 
copy of the list, the pastor might read 
through the items, asking the people to 
check those suggestions they are willing 
to follow. 

Cards might then be left at the altar 
in a service of dedication, carried home 
by each member, or handed to the pastor 
it the close of the service. 

This check list idea may be helpful 
in churches where Commitment cards 
have not been used previously, or where 
the idea of Commitment Day is new. 
Many of the suggestions for the use of 
Commitment cards might be adapted to 
the Commitment check list. 


Commitment Card 


The choice of whether or not to use 
ommitment cards lies with each con- 
zregation. The demand for cards has 
tripled in two years. More than 1,500,000 
new cards were ordered last year. 

Some churches feel that persons can 
be brought to a moment of commitment 
without the use of a specific commitment 
ard. Here are some of the ways pastors 
ave used commitment cards effectively: 
e Cards are placed in the pews in ad- 
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in advance, or on the morning of 
Commitment. 


4. Observe the Day 

Bulletin covers and other aids are 
available for a successful service of 
worship. See detailed suggestions in 
this “blueprint.” 

Recently the Commitment Day 
emphasis has been broadened with 
a new feature—the Commitment 
Check List, which many churches 
are using in place of the traditional 
Commitment card. 


5. Follow-Up 


Suggestions for action following 
Commitment Day are included on 
page seven of this “blueprint.” This 
year a special opportunity is avail- 
able in the churchwide mission study 
of alcohol. If your church has not 
already planned this special study, 
Commitment Day can provide the 
necessary impetus. See the special 
flier in the Commitment Day packet. 

Use the easy order blank on page 
45 to order your materials. Commit- 
ment Day packets and order cards 
have been sent to each pastor and 
chairman of the commission on 
Christian social concerns. 


vance of the service. Their presence is 
announced by the pastor and in the bul- 
letin. They are signed during the serv- 
ice and left at the door. 
e Cards are distributed to all attending 
the church school. They are urged to 
bring them to worship service, where an 
opportunity is presented for a decision, 
registered on the card. 
e Some churches mail Commitment 
cards and/or family covenant cards in 
advance, with the letter from the pastor. 
The cards are then brought to the church 
for presentation in a Commitment Day 
service of dedication. 
e Some churches have Communion on 
Commitment Day. Participants leave 
their cards at the altar. 
e Some pastors distribute Commitment 
cards following an appropriate sermon, 
then ask members to read the cards with 
them and sign if they wish to do so, 
leaving the cards in the pew. 
Family Covenant Card 

Many families like to make the drink- 
ing question a matter for discussion and 
decision in the family circle. Often 
pastors mail these cards to each family 
in the church, with a special letter ask- 
ing them to consider the issue prayer- 


fully, making their decision as a family 
unit. Often this has provided parents 
with the first opportunity to raise this im- 
portant question in the family group. 


Follow-Up Suggestions 


Efforts to follow-up first commitments 
to abstinence, to further strengthen that 
resolve, vary widely from church to 
church. Here are a few suggestions: 

A confidential record might be kept, 
available only to the pastor, or by record- 
ing the commitment on the church’s 
permanent membership record. 

Many pastors send a special letter to 
persons who have signed Commitment 
cards for the first time. This is especially 
important with young people. 

Some pastors find it helpful to visit 
the homes of those who have made first 
commitments to abstinence. There they 
discuss any problems which the new com- 
mitment may have created. 

Study and action groups are often 
recruited following Commitment Day to 
make a more intensive search into social 
problems and their possible solution. Out 
of these groups may come concrete sug- 
gestions for community action such as 
those found in the “Blueprints for Tem- 
perance Action,” available from the 
General Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns for 75¢ a set. The new Commitment 
Day filmstrip will help these groups get 
discussion started. 

If the Commitment observance has 
been successful, a climate of interest 
will have been created to help commis- 
sions on missions and Christian social 
concerns begin the churchwide mission 
study on “Alcohol and Christian Respon- 
sibility.” (See THe Mertruopist Story 
for September, pages 23-25.) 

Very important is the effort to make 
each person part of a group in which he 
can find wholesome activities and fellow- 
ship free from alcohol. 

If the church does not already have a 
commission on Christian social concerns 
this is an excellent time to start one. 
Resources are from the General Board 
of Christian Social Concerns, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Order Materials Early 


Order cards and sample packets of ma- 
terials will go to all pastors and chairmen 
of local church commissions on Christian 
social concerns early in October. 

Also see the easy order blank on page 
45. Note that all orders go to Service 
Department, Methodist Publishing 
House, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Mr. Burgess is on the staff of the new 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. He 
formerly was director of the communica 


tions department of the Board of Temper- 
ance. 
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by Philip Steer 


Worldwide 
Bible 
Reading 
Program 


—from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas 





DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


These are the selections recom- 
mended for daily Bible reading 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas: 


8—Matt. 7:1-29 
9—Matt. 4:12-25 

10—Isaiah 9:2-7; 
Gal. 4:1-7 

11—Universal Bible 
Sunday: Mark 12: 
1-31 

12—John 

13—John 

14—John 

15—Rom. 5:1-21 

16—Isaiah 61:1-11 

17—Luke 7:18-30; 
Matt. 11:25-30 

18—Isaiah 42:1-13 

19—I Cor. 13:1-13 

20—1!I Cor. 15:1-28 

21—1! Cor. 15:35-58 

22—I1 Cor. 4:7 to 5: 
10 


NOVEMBER 


24—Thanksgiving: 
Psalm 23:1-6 
25—Psalm 46:1-11 
26—Ephes. 6:1-24 
27—Advent Sunday: 
Proverbs 8:1-36 
28—Deut. 5:1-21 
29—Isaiah 35:1-10 
30—Isaiah 40:1-31 


DECEMBER 


1—Isaiah 55:1-13 
. 31-1-9, 23- 


23—Phil. 3:7-21 
24—Luke 2:1-20 
25—Christmas: 


7—Matt. John 1:1-18 


For those who wish to continue read- 
ing the Bible for the last six days 
of the year, these passages are 
recommended: 

28—Heb. 12:1-29 
29—James 1:1-27 


30—Rev. 21:1-27 
31—Rev. 22:1-21 


26—Col. 1:1-29 
27—1 Thess. 4:13 
to 5:11 


This list is available in the form 
of a bookmark free in quantity 
from the American Bible Society, 
Dept. U, 450 Park Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. 
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In at least 35 countries, Methodists 
and Christians of many other denomina- 
tions will unite in daily readings from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas. 

In churches and mission stations, Sun- 
day, Dec. 11, will be observed as Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday, the culmination of 
Universal Bible Week beginning Dec. 4. 

A visitor from outer space, viewing 
this activity, might conclude that the 
Bible is a new book. 

In important respects, the Bible is a 
new book. 

Even to those who have read it regu- 
larly for many years, it is continually as 
fresh and as inspiring as it is to those 
who encounter it for the first time. The 
Bible is as relevant to the life of a dawn- 
ing civilization in Africa as it was to the 
life of the early Christian Church or as 
it is to contemporary life in the United 
States or Russia. The Bible is the book 
for everyone, of every age, every race, 
every nation. 

The Bible is our powerful instrument 
for the communication of our Christian 
beliefs and ideals from one person to an- 
other, and from generation to generation. 

Communication is a key word. The 
power of the Bible is in the message it 
communicates. A Bible can be beautifully 
printed and splendidly bound, but if 
no one reads it, no message is commu- 
nicated and it is worthless. A Bible can 
be kept carefully dusted and in a place 
of honor, but if it is not read, it is no 
more useful than any piece of bric-a-brac. 

Purpose of the World-wide Bible Read- 
ing program is to encourage Christians to 
read their Bibles regularly, and to share 
this precious book with others. 

By reading each day the same passage 
of Scripture that is being read by other 
Christians throughout the world, we can 
come to experience a deepening sense of 
fellowship with Christians the world over. 

Despite its vital importance, the pro- 
gram is a relatively simple one for any 
local church to carry out. The American 
Bible Society has suggested specific Scrip- 
ture readings for every day, Thanksgiv- 
ing to Christmas. 

The objective of the local program 
should be to circulate this list as widely 
as can be arranged, and to encourage as 
many as possible to participate in the pro- 
gram by reading each day’s selection from 
their own Bibles. 

The reading list may be printed, and 
its use promoted, in church bulletins, 
church newsletters and pastoral letters. 
Every effort should be undertaken to 
reach the entire community, especially 
people without church affiliation. 

This can be a co-operative project with 
other churches, or through your local 
council of churches. Local newspapers in 
many areas have published the list each 


year, sometimes printing each day the 
actual Scripture portion designated for 
that day. Weekly newspapers have pub 
lished a full week’s readings in advance. 

Radio and television stations often are 
willing to use the daily readings on the 
air, and to announce how copies of the 
complete reading list can be obtained. 

The Bible Society has printed 14 
million copies of the reading list in con- 
venient bookmark form, and will supply 
them in any quantity without charge. 

Also available without charge from 
the society are copies of the poster and 
church bulletins or bulletin inserts for 
use on Universal Bible Sunday, Dec. 11. 

The program of World-wide Bible 
Reading is sponsored for the 17th con- 
secutive year by the American Bible 
Society, a World Service agency of The 
Methodist Church, in co-operation with 
Protestant churches and missions through- 
out the world. 

A World-wide Bible Reading packet 
has been mailed to every Methodist 
pastor. The packet contains samples of 
the free materials offered, plus six in- 
spirational articles on “The Book for 
Everyone,” this year’s World-wide Bible 
Reading theme. One article is by Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy of the Los Angeles Area, 
another by Helen Keller. 

The packet also provides information 
helpful in planning programs and pub- 
licity, including a sample news release. 
There is a convenient order blank, too, 
for requesting the free materials. If your 
pastor did not receive a packet, or if 
an extra one is needed, address your re- 
quest to World-wide Bible Reading, c/o 
the American Bible Society, 440 Park 
Ave. So., New York 16, N.Y. 

The high point of the World-wide 
Bible Reading program will be, of 
course, Universal Bible Sunday, Dec. 11. 
Suggestions for its observance will appear 
in the November issue of THe Metuop- 
1st Story. Items relating to Universal 
Bible Sunday are in the World-wide 
Bible Reading packet (see above). 

Christmas is the climax of the World 
wide Bible Reading period. The Bibl 
Society, through the churches, encourages 
families everywhere to adopt the custom 
of sitting down together in their own 
homes on Christmas Eve, and reading 
aloud the biblical story. of Jesus’ birth 

A project closely related to the World 
wide Bible Reading program is the dis 
tribution of lists of daily Bible reading: 
for the entire year, to encourage peop! 
to continue the daily Bible reading begu: 
in the Thanksgiving to Christmas period 

The list for 1961, in attractive boo! 
mark form, is now available at 100 fo 
60¢ from the American Bible Societ) 
440 Park Ave. S., New York 16, N.Y 
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World Order Sunday 


by Herman Will, Jr. 


As these words are being written, 
United Nations action in the Congo 
has undoubtedly avoided terrible blood- 
shed and possible war between the 
major powers in Africa. 

In a world torn by the cold war 
and threatened by the arms race, only 
an international organization like the 
UN could have avoided catastrophe. 
No wonder world statesman Charles 
Malik of Lebanon called it “an essen- 
tial ingredient of peace.” 

Here is a center of co-operation of 
the nations where multilateral diplo- 
macy can take place on a scale un- 
matched in history. Here is an agency 
trusted by the small and newly inde- 
pendent countries, needed by the large 
and powerful—serving all alike. 

With the able leadership and initia- 
tive of Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, the UN has demonstrated 
repeatedly its value in efforts to avert 
war. Its trusteeship program has en- 
abled former colonial areas to achieve 
independence peacefully. And its social 
and economic programs are remarkable 
in their contributions to human welfare 
and lasting peace. 

Many Americans have an _ exag- 
gerated idea of how much the United 
Nations costs the United States. These 
1959 figures reveal the following per 
capita information: 

e U.S. contribution to the regular 
UN budget: 11¢. 

e U.S. contribution to UN special 
programs of all types: 36¢. 

e US. contribution to UN special- 
ized agencies for their programs: 36¢. 
e US. contribution to UN Emergency 
Force: 5¢. 

- We should add that there are three 
or four other member nations of the 
UN that usually contribute more per 
person than do we, despite our superior 
wealth. 

All of this is important to us—but 
it is a matter of life and death to mil- 
lions who live near the edge of ex- 
istence in poverty, hunger, ignorance, 


Mr. Will is a staff member of the Division 


of Peace and World Order of the Board of 


Christian Social Concerns. 
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This special day reminds us of world 
problems and should stimulate us to think 


of Christian approaches to solving them. 


and disease. Through UNICEF—the 
Children’s Fund—1 cent provides the 
vaccine to protect a child against 
tuberculosis; yaws is cured by a nickel’s 
worth of penicillin; the DDT to pro- 
tect a person against malaria for a 
year costs 13 cents; about 20 cents 
will provide a year’s supply of anti- 
biotics against blinding trachoma; and 
sulfone to treat a leprosy victim success- 
fully for three years costs $1. 


How to Make Facts Known 


What can we do to make these facts 
known to more Americans? How can 
we win people and the Congress to 
wholehearted support of UN appro- 
priations and programs that will 
strengthen this international machinery 
for peace? 

The churches of our country have 
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sought to do this through the ob 
servance of World Order Sunday. The 
origin of this effort lies in what was 
earlier known as Armistice Sunday—a 
celebration of the day on which hostil- 
ities ended in World War I, Nov. 11, 
1918. 

The breaking of the armistice in 
World War II led to a change in 
emphasis and Nov. 11 officially became 
Veteran’s Day. The Methodist Church 
continued to observe the Sunday of 
or preceding Nov. 11 as World Order 
Sunday, but the 1960 General Con- 
ference directed that in the future 
Methodists join in celebrating the oc- 
casion on the Sunday set by the De- 
partment of International Affairs of 


the National Council of Churches. 

The date observed by other fellow 
Protestants is the Sunday of or pre- 
ceding Oct. 24, the anniversary of the 
United Nations. In 1960, this will 
be Oct. 23. Where announcements 
made before the General Conference 
have led churches to set aside Nov. 6 
for the observance, there is no reason 
why they should not proceed with 
their plans and change to the October 
date in 1961. 


Observances Vary 


Local churches vary widely in their 
ways of marking World Order Sunday. 
Many ministers preach on a_ peace 
theme and select Scripture and hymns 
with an ecumenical or international 
emphasis. In other churches, laymen 
participate by reading from the World 
Order Sunday message of the National 
Council of Churches. (Order from the 
Service Department, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C., 10¢ 
single copy, 100 for $7.50.) 

The first step is for the commission 
on Christian social concerns to confer 
with the pastor on the observance. A 
frank discussion will enable the com- 
mission members to learn the pastor's 
preferences in working the theme of 
peace and world order into the Sunday 
worship service. . 

A mailing to all pastors and chair- 
men of commissions on Christian so- 
cial concerns will provide materials 
and suggest ways of calling the occa- 
sion to the attention of your church 
members. Remember that while a ser- 
mon on the subject is desirable, group 
study and discussion is more likely to 
result in new attitudes and action. 

A series of lessons on the Social 
Creed now appearing in the Adult 
Student (October, November, and De- 
cember) and the teacher's helps in the 
Adult Teacher contain useful material 
for your planning. Consider relating 
what you do to the mission study on 
Africa in 1959-60. Be sure to note the 
suggestions for the commission which 
appear in Your Church section in this 
issue. 
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The Trick Is to Treat 


by Mrs. C. A. Bender 


American children, supervised by parents 


on Halloween, help children 


of the world through this UN program. 


One of the things which people most 
need today is the opportunity to share 
their blessings with children less blessed. 

Many U.S. communities will finish 
Halloween evening 1960 with the com- 
fortable assurance that because of the 
Trick or Treat for UNICEF, 1,000 
children somewhere in a disease-ridden 
part of the world will be protected from 
malaria (cost $130), or 2,000 children 
will be cured of the blinding eye disease 
of trachoma (cost $400), or 1,000 chil- 
dren will be cured of the tropical disease 
of yaws (cost $50). 

However, the values and joy experi- 
enced depend directly on good planning. 
To help you plan: 

Step 1. Send for the UNICEF Trick 
or Treat kit, and brochures on UNICEF, 
Kits are $1 each from the U.S. Commit- 
tee for UNICEF, United Nations, New 
York, N.Y. 


Step 2. Show these materials to 
friends to learn if your group will spon- 
sor the project. 

Step 3. Present the project and get a 
UNICEF Halloween Committee ap- 
pointed. Divide responsibility by assign- 
ing one member to education, publicity, 
Halloween party, collection, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Step 4. Find out what other groups 
in the community are planning a 
UNICEF Halloween. (Police permits 
will offer a good indication of this in 
some places.) Arrange to co-operate with 
such groups on collection procedures and 
areas to be covered. You may be able to 
consolidate your plans. If a community- 
wide program is possible, make sure that 
an over-all committeé is formed with 
representatives from as many civic, fra- 
ternal and religious groups as possible. 
Make sure that your program conforms 





PROCLAMATION 


and 


Whereas: October 31st is a holiday especial- 
ly for children; and 

Whereas: Millions of American youngsters 
share the holiday each year by Trick or Treat 
for UNICEF and the world’s needy children 


Whereas: Trick or Treat for UNICEF is a 





constructive expression of American children’s 
concern and friendship for their less fortunate 
contemporaries; and 

Whereas: UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund is helping about 55 million 
mothers and children to better health in over 
100 countries and territories by assisting gov- 
ernments in programs of disease control, nutri- 
tion, and maternal and child welfare; and 

Whereas: Each coin collected by Trick or 
Treaters will mean medicine or food for the 
sick and hungry children of the world: 

I Mayor of . 
do hereby proclaim October 31st as UNICEF 
Day, and urge every citizen (young and old 
alike) to participate in Trick or Treat for 
UNICEF and to welcome the properly identi- 
fied Trick or Treaters at the door. In witness 
whereof, I have set my hand and seal of the 
city of , on this 
day of October, nineteen hundred and sixty. 

















to local regulations. Inform the chief of 
police and the mayor. 

Step 5. Ask the mayor to declare 
Halloween officially UNICEF Day. This 
is important to a successful campaign. 

Step 6. Prepare the children. Make 
sure they understand the work of 
UNICEF and the plan for the commu- 
nity collection. If possible show them 
one or more filmstrips on UNICEF. 

An ideal combination would be two 
filmstrips: A Trip with UNICEF, and 
Our UNICEF Halloween. Order them 
from the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
PO Box 1618, Church Street Station, 
New York 8, N.Y., for $2 each. 

Step 7. Prepare the community. Pro- 
tect the children from the discouraging 
business of being met on Halloween with 
a blank stare from householders who 
know nothing about the Trick or Treat 
program, or UNICEF's work. 

Ask your newspaper to carry a story 
on local plans and several feature stories 
on UNICEF itself. The U.S. Commit- 
tee for UNICEF will furnish you with 
mats, pictures, feature news stories and 
anything else your newspaper will use. 

Arrange to have local theaters show 
the 35mm Danny Kaye color film, As- 
signment Children, as a public service 
along with a slide or loudspeaker an- 
nouncement about your local Halloween 
program. The Halloween planning man- 
ual contained in your kit includes spot 
announcements on UNICEF for radio 
and TV stations and other helpful sug- 
gestions. You may wish to arrange for 
house-to-house distribution of UNICEF 
brochures a few days before Halloween. 

Step 8. Prepare for the collection. 
Your kit contains materials for 25 col- 
lectors. Order extra supplies from the 
U.S. Committee on UNICEF. 

Each child should have one identifica- 
tion tag from the kit and a container 
for collecting money. Ask your milk 
company to donate unused half-pint car- 
tons. Seal them with freezer tape. Cut 
slots in the tops and label the container 
with the name of the sponsoring or- 
ganization. Each child should carry a 
permission slip. 

Publicize starting time. Make an adult 
responsible for each group of collectors. 

Step 9. A reward. Arrange for the 
children to come back to central collec- 
tion points at a given time, turn in their 
receipts, and remain for a party. 

Step 10. Mail your check to UNICEF 
and get a final story in your newspaper 
about results of your project. 

Mrs. Bender is an associate secretary in the 
Department of Christian Social Relations 


Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
Methodist Board of Missions. 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Another Quad- 
rennium Together, 8-9; Map of the 
Annual Conferences, 23-5; Park 
Temple: Mother Church, 31-2; Wis- 
consin Workshops Train Lay Speak- 
ers, 35-6; World Service Agency, 40; 
Benevolence Report, 43. 


Last month this section for the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance 
stressed the new every-member visitation 
materials which were coming off the press 
in August. Now let us consider steps for 
the proper use of these materials. 

Step One. The local church should 
make immediate decision as to its every- 
-member visitation program Cincidentally, 
the word “canvass” is being changed to 
“visitation” on the new materials). There 
are two approaches to this problem of 
persuading every church to have an EMV 
every year. 

The first approach is to call attention 
to the basic assumption that every church 
is supposed to have an annual visitation to 
secure financial support. This is clearly 
stated in the Discipline. The second ap- 
proach ‘is that of persuasion, recognizing 
that every church does not carry out 
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such a program just because the Dis- 
cipline says it should or must be done. 

The chairman of the commission 
should raise the question at the next 
meeting. He should be prepared to do 
some persuading. Call attention to the 
disciplinary emphasis, the need of the 
local church and the world mission. 
Stress the loss to the total program of 
the church when no visitation is held. 
The pamphlet, Why An Annual Every 
Member Visitation, might help. 

After the commission has decided to 
promote the every-member visitation, 
the challenge should be presented to the 
official board. Authorization to carry out 
the project should carry with it both the 
approval for personnel and funds to do 
the work. 

Step Two. Get the new materials. The 
best way to get them before you is to 
order the EMV packet for $1. CSee 
coupon on page 45.) This will contain 
the new manual and samples of most of 
the pieces of literature. Of course, turn- 
over charts and a few such heavy pieces 
are not included. 

Step three. With the materials at hand, 
the commission on stewardship and 
finance should meet to go over them to- 
gether. This should be an evening with 
a minimum of other business. 


It is advisable to order a few extra 
manuals so that other commission mem- 
bers may have them at hand. There 
will be need for the manuals for the 
leaders of the canvass so if they are 
ordered early for commission members 
they will serve a double purpose. 

Step four. Set up the organization for 
the canvass. Select the general chairman. 
Then with his help select the chairmen 
of the other committees. The chairmen 
of the committees will help select the 
committees’ additional members. 

It is advised that the introductory 
statement and the chapter on the general 
committee in the manual should be care- 
fully studied for guidance in setting up 
the organization. Two variations from the 
previous set-up should be kept in mind. 

There is an expansion of the number 
of committees from four to five. The com- 
mittee on materials, education, and pub- 
licity has been separated into two, the 
one being called the committee on ma- 
terials and the other the committee on 
education. 

The other variation is that the com- 
mittee on program and resources is to be 
made up of the chairmen of the com- 
mission and committees involved in pro- 
gram building. 

This committee in particular must be 
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approved by the official board because 
the program building feature of the total 
project is under the auspices of the of- 
ficial board, rather than the commission 
on stewardship and finance. This is be- 
cause it concerns the work of all the 
commissions. 

Step five. Decide on a calendar of 
events. Such events would include the 
time of year when the canvass is to be 
held and in turn what period of time 
would be designated as the 10-week pe- 
riod for the total canvass preparations 
and procedure. 

The details of the day-by-day events 
included in the master timetable should 
be worked out by the general committee. 

Once in a while someone makes the 
statement that the local church does not 
need 10 weeks to do this work. Such a 
statement is usually made by someone 
who has never used the total program. 
For every person who would shorten the 
10-week period, there are many who say 
it is not long enough. When the total 
program is used the reaction is that the 
time is too short and leaving out any 
step is detrimental to the program and 
cuts the results. 

No one should ever settle for a 
shorter period for the visitation until he 
has carried out every detail of the full 
project step by step. Experience will then 
dictate the answer. 

Step six. Communicate to all leaders 
related to the EMV project a clear de- 
scription of their responsibilities and ex- 
pect them to follow through according to 
the manual. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, III. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; New Light 
for Africa’s Literates, 3-4; Off Base 
but on Course, 5; Map of the An- 
nual Conferences, 23-5; Park 
Temple: Mother Church, 31-2; 
Benevolence Report, 43; Just Out, 
44.6; Easy Order Blanks, 44-6; It 
Worked for Us, 47-8. 


Many churches designate one week 
during the church year as Missions 
Week. The observance follows many 
different patterns, and each local church 
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has to decide for itself the type of gen- 
eral program that will be most effective. 

Usually the program extends from 
Sunday to Sunday and usually (but not 
always) features one or more missionaries 
or nationals. These missionaries or na- 
tionals are either home on furlough, re- 
tired, or studying in this country. In all 
cases they have had enough experience 
to enable them to give a firsthand report 
during a Missions Week. 

The number of missionaries used de- 
pends a great deal on who happens to 
be available. A church cannot always 
count on having these folk available 
since there are never enough missionaries 
home at one time to fill all requests. 


Outline for Missions Week 


Here is a general outline for a Mis- 
sions Week: 

On the first Sunday the pastor or 
visiting missionary could preach an ap- 
propriate sermon at the morning worship 
service. A reception for the visiting mis- 
sionary could be held in the afternoon. 
The visiting missionary would meet with 
the youth group before the Sunday eve- 
ning address. 

Through the week the program may 
include special evening meetings, some- 
times preceded by fellowship suppers. 
These may feature missionary speakers, 
films, discussions, a youth and missions 
night, and reports to the congregation 
from the commission on missions. 

Prayer groups can meet either in 
homes or at the church, with the Bible 
read, the mission of the church in the 
world discussed, and prayers offered for 
the church, the missionary cause, indi- 
vidual missionaries, and the success of 
this Missions Week. Special meetings 
can be held also for primary and junior 
children after school. 

At least one early Communion break- 
fast should be held for the men of the 
church who can attend on their way to 
work. The meditation and prayers should 
have a missionary focus. 

The visiting missionary may be inter- 
viewed on the local radio and TV stations 
and may give an interview to the local 
newspaper. 

The conference and district missionary 
secretaries should be used in the program 
as speakers or group leaders. They also 
may be interviewed. The visiting mis- 
sionaries may speak to luncheon clubs 
and in some communities may be invited 
to speak at the high school assembly. 

The whole program should be highly 
publicized and the entire church should 
be involved, one way or another. Visiting 
missionaries, and conference and district 
missionary secretaries may make friendly 
calls in. the homes of selected families 
who have not heretofore been enthusi- 


astic about missions to give them per- 
sonal contact with persons who are. 

Displays may be set up showing aspects 
of the work now being studied, or show- 
ing the extent of the church’s benevo- 
lence budget and where the money goes 
and what it accomplishes through World 
Service and Advance Specials. 

The second Sunday climaxes the week. 
It is usually a day of re-dedication, and 
usually a special offering is received for 
Advance Special mission projects. 

These projects have been decided upon 
long before the missions week observance. 
Indeed, they may be projects that were 
written into the budget at the beginning 
of the year. Everybody has been well in- 
formed about the projects and knows 
exactly what the offering is for. 

The giving is an act of gratitude to 
God and re-dedication to the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel far and near. The 
sermon will be appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and the church school will have 
done its part in preparing children, youth 
and adults for this important day. 


An Alternative Plan 


As an alternative plan many churches 
make Missions Week the time for a 
church-wide school of missions. The first 
session of the school is held on the first 
Sunday evening. Additional sessions are 
held nightly through Thursday, with 
groups for children, youths and adults. 

The schedule has to begin early enough 
not to interfere with school studies and 
bedtime for primaries and juniors. Other 
features of Missions Week may be added 
to this with the climax on the second 
Sunday. 

In both plans the regular audio-visual 
resources, literature, and study books, 
etc., should be used. For further infor- 
mation, write the Rev. Richard G. 
Belcher at the New York address below. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Methodism’s 
Witness for Christ in Illinois, 6; 
From Christian to Christian, 7; 
World-wide Bible Reading Program, 
14; Map of the Annual Conferences, 
23-5; Evangelism in the Nursery, 
33-4; Just Out, 44-6; Easy Order 
Blanks, 44-6. 


Many churches are finding that they 
are helped in keeping the members in- 
formed and in increasing their loyalty 
and devotion by the use of evangelistic 
literature. : 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials, 1908 
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Grand Avenue, Nashville 5, Tenn., pub- 
lishes monthly (10 months of the year) 
an attractive leaflet, The Methodist. 

It is used in monthly mailings, as a 
conversation piece when calling, or as a 
monthly item on the literature rack or 
table. Space is provided for a message 
of local concern, or for listing the month’s 
sermon topics. 

Tidings (same address) also publishes 
its Tract of the Month. This leaflet deals 
with matters of belief and devotion that 
are common to all Christians. 

Either of these leaflets in single orders 
sells for 100 for $2. Any church that 
enters a standing order for 50 or more 
copies each month, pays at the rate of 
100 for $1.50. 

Keeping Methodists Informed 

Informed Methodists make _ better 
Methodists and better Christians. Meth- 
odist Evangelistic Materials offers a 
wealth of books and leaflets at reasonable 
prices to help. 

At 5¢ each or 100 for $4 the leaflet, 
The Character of a Methodist, takes 
John Wesley’s definition of a Methodist 
and relines and illustrates it. Another 
leaflet at the same price is Prominent 
Doctrines of Methodism. 

Still another leaflet of this general 
nature is The General Rules of Meth- 
odism. This is priced at 100 for $2. 


Plan a Study Course 

The General Board of Evangelism has 
been convinced that before we can go as 
far as we should in our local church 
evangelism, we must go deeper. Accord- 
ingly the Rev. Mack B. Stokes has pre- 
pared the first study book for evangelism 
on the theme of The Evangelism of 
Jesus (Methodist Evangelistic Materials, 
50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ each). 

This new book would be ideal for a 
course of study by the commission or 
other church groups. 


Lay Visitation Evangelism 

Re-enlisting the loyalty and devotion 
of the membership should reveal many 
members who are willing to witness to 
their faith. They should be given every 
encouragement in this aroused concern. 

Tidings has materials for effective lay 
visitation evangelism and personal wit- 
nessing. An excellent book that gives 
complete instruction is Lay Visitation 
Evangelism in the Local Church, by 
Eugene E. Golay (Tidings, 40¢, 3 copies 
for $1). 


The Twelve 
A vital element in the Decade of 
Dynamic Discipleship is the forming of 
groups of “The Twelve” in every church. 
A new folder may be ordered from 
Methodist Evangelistic Materials. It is 
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Tools for the Task in the Decade of 
Dynamic Discipleship, 1960-1970. It 
also lists the tools needed to conduct a 
Conference on Discipleship and to ini- 
tiate The Twelve. 

Among the materials now available, 
in addition to various helps to prayer and 
Bible study, are: Decade of Dynamic Dis- 
cipleship, a general descriptive booklet 
with decade goals. Single copy, 5¢, 25 
or more, 4¢ each. Conference on Disciple- 
ship, a guide for planning the conference 
is available. Three copies are free with 
order; additional copies, 5¢ each. The 
Twelve, by G. Ernest Thomas, a guide- 
book for organizing groups of The 
Twelve. 15¢, 8 for $1. 

The textbook for use in the Confer- 
ence on Discipleship is Steps to the 
Christian Life, by G. Ernest Thomas. 
Single copy, 50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ each. 
(Order from Tidings.) 

Something else that is entirely new 
is a lapel pin for The Twelve. 50¢, 12 
for $5. COrder from Methodist Evan- 
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The Protestant Emphasis 


Monday, Oct. 31, is the anniversary of 
Martin Luther’s tacking the 95 theses on 
the cathedral door. The day before, Sun- 
day, Oct. 30 would be the logical time 
for emphasis on our great Protestant doc- 
trine and heritage. 

Among the points we might stress are: 
“The just shall live by faith,” the priest- 
hood of all believers, and the adequacy 
of the Scriptures. 

The Tidings Department of Evan- 
gelistic Literature has numerous items 
dealing with Protestantism. Among the 
newer publications on this subject are: 
A Message to Non-Protestants, by W. 
Fraser Munro (100 for $2); Men Like 
Mountains, W. Fraser Munro (50¢, 12 
or more, 40¢ each); and The Bible and 
our Protestant Faith, by J. Edward Lantz 
(100 for $2). 

A new book on this general theme of 
our Protestant faith is, How To Be a 
Dynamic Disciple, by Robert P. Parker 
(50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ each). 

A new number in the “Meaning 
Series” is The Meaning of- Advent for 
Protestants, by Howard L. Stimmel (10¢, 
10 or more, 5¢ each). Still another item 
in the line of the Protestant emphasis is 
The Story the Bible Tells, by Virgil A. 
Kraft (15¢, 10 or more, 10¢ each). 


Re-enlisting the Inactive Members 

At this October meeting of the com- 
mission you will want to check on what 
is being done: 
e To enlist all members in some form 
of meaningful and rewarding activity and 
participation in the church program. 
e To re-enlist into the active fellowship 
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of the church all members who are neg- 
ligent in attending or in participating in 
the church’s life and work. 

e To review the church rolls and to use 
these rolls as a basis for a program of 
spiritual visitation. 

e To contact all non-resident members 
with view to encouraging them to be- 
come active in a Methodist church where 
they now live. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concerns 
features in this issue: Commitment 
Day, 10-13; World Order Sunday, 
15; The Trick Is to Treat, 16; Map 
of the Annual Conferences, 23-5; 
Social Concerns at Oxon Hill, 28- 
30; World Service Agency, 40; Easy 
Order Blanks, 44-6. 


This commission, now mandatory, 
deals with the fields of temperance, world 
order, and social and economic relations. 
Its work is shown under the headings of 
its three subcommittees. 


Committee on Peace 
and World Order 


The commission on Christian social 
concerns should already have given some 
thought to the observance of United Na- 
tions Week, Oct. 23-29, and World 
Order Sunday, Oct. 23 by action of the 
1960 General Conference (Nov. 6 if 
you set up your calendar before the 
change was publicized). 

A mailing went to the commission 
chairman and pastor in September. It 
contained certain items around which 
you may wish to center your planning. 

A folder with the official stand of The 
Methodist Church on international issues 
as adopted by the 1960 General Confer- 
ence deserves special attention. It may 
provide a basis for the minister's sermon, 
and a quantity for distribution to the 
congregation can be purchased at 100 for 
$2. Order now from the Service Depart- 
ment, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. 

What Can You Do For Peace? is a 
folder which challenges the individual 
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reader to become concerned and active 
in behalf of world peace. It is a good 
item to place in the free literature rack 
in your church or to ask the pastor to 
enclose in his next mailing to all the 
church families. Order from the Service 
Department at 100 for $2. 

Choose You This Day! is the name of 
a new pamphlet based on the General 
Conference pronouncement on universal 
disarmament. It takes the essential ele- 
ments of that official statement and chal- 
lenges Methodists to make a_ personal 
commitment to support and work for the 
achievement of the goals there set forth. 

You will find the pamphlet useful, 
first with the members of the commis- 
sion; second, with the members of your 
official board; and third, with your entire 
church membership. A sample was in- 
cluded in the World Order Day mailing. 
Additional copies can be ordered from 
the Service Department. 

The observance of World Order Sun- 
day necessarily involves the closest co- 
operation between the minister and the 
commission. The chairman will want to 
confer as soon as possible with the pastor 
about ways in which the commission 
members may be of help. 

Remember that the Sunday worship 
service is the responsibility of the min- 
ister, and any variations in the order of 
worship for special occasions are finally 
up to him. 

Here are some possibilities: 

e Hymns that stress the Christian con- 
cern for peace and world order. 

e Prayers that ask God’s forgiveness and 
guidance in our divided world. 

e A responsive reading that emphasizes 
the sovereignty of God and stresses the 
goal of peace for all mankind. 

e Selections from the Bible that call for 
men to trust in God and his righteous- 
ness rather than horses and chariots. 

The World Order Day mailing con- 
tains ideas and material of use to the 
minister in the preparation of his sermon. 
Additional resources are available in 
Contact-Concern. This publication is a 
service provided by the general board 
for Christian social concerns leaders, 
especially on the conference and district 
levels. Order a one-year subscription for 
$3 from the Service Department. 

Specific inquiries regarding 
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peace should be directed to the Division 
of Peace and World Order which will 
still be located at 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill., for the next few months. 


Division of Peace and World Order, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on Temperance 
and General Welfare 


This is the time to plan and order 
materials for Commitment Day, Dec. 4. 

Note the special feature articles and 
suggestions on pages 10-13 of this issue 
of Tue Meruoptst Story. Use the easy 
order blank on page 46. 

Sample packets of materials and order 
cards will also be going out to each com- 
mission chairman early in October. 

Note also the opportunity this year 
to tie in with the churchwide mission 
study on “Alcohol and Christian Respon- 
sibility,” featured in the September 
Mertuopist Story, pages 23-25. 


Division of Temperance and General 
Welfare, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. 


Committee on Human Relations 
and Economic Affairs 


Have you thought about making a 
community inventory? We already have 
mentioned the wisdom of making an in- 
ventory of talents, experience, and in- 
terest of each member of the committee 
in order that we may avoid the mistake 
of not knowing the resources and under- 
standing we have firsthand. 

Could we go on to consider not only 
the resources for social action in the 
community, but also make an inventory 
of our communities’ needs? 

Helpful hints to pursue might be: 

1. Pool present knowledge to check the 
seriousness and intent of certain prob- 
lems raised in the committee. 
2. List contacts to make before the next 
meeting. Schedule meeting. 

While personal contact is preferred, 
phone calls with proper explanation of 
purpose can uncover important commu- 
nity information and serve where per- 
sonal visits appear impossible. 

Do not presume that everything im- 
portant about your community is already 
first-hand knowledge of the committee. 

Likely contacts in your community to 
check would be: the police chief or a 
police official; judges of police, domes- 
tic relations, and juvenile delinquency 
courts; parole officers; councilmen or 
aldermen; social workers; school princi- 
pals or school teachers; leaders of hos- 
pital administration; your local social 
security office; political party leaders for 
your community; and all clergy. 


3. Formulate a short list of general ques- 
tions to ask each contact. Questions might 
include: 

e What is our community’s greatest 
social need? 

e What project would improve our com- 
munity life more than anything else? 


e What in the community causes more 
criticism than anything else? 

e If you could change anything in the 
community, what would you tackle first? 
4. Keep accurate written records of an- 
swers to the questions posed. 

5. Have your committee meet to evaluate 
reports and discover the major needs in 
the community; choose one and begin 
planning how the committee can help 
meet that particular need. 

It may be a task of publicizing a little 
known but very important social prob- 
lem. It may mean a great deal of further 
research and study before the committee 
could make a report or think of develop- 
ing plans of action. 

It may mean the committee discovers 
the need of working with similar com- 
mittees of other churches or secular 
agencies. 

All of these may mean writing letters 
to officials and newspapers asking for ac- 
tion, law enforcement, or improvement 
of institutional policies and procedures. 

It may mean a request from your of- 
ficial board to endorse your outlined 
program of action before it is made 
public. It may mean a referral of the 
issue to more authoritative annals and 
more qualified experts. 

It may mean a call for advice and 
counsel from other church officials and 
community leaders before another step 
is to be taken. 

But it can be interesting, informative, 
and productive of results in accord with 
our Methodist Social Creed as well as 
in keeping with the building of God's 
Kingdom on Earth. 


Division of Human Relations and Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this 
issue: New Light for Africa’s Liter- 
ates, 3-4; From Christian to Chris- 
tian, 7; Another Quadrennium To- 
gether, 8-9; World-wide Bible Read- 
ing Program, 14; Map of the Annual 
Conferences, 23-5; An Agenda for 
the Future, 27-8; Park Temple: 
Mother Church, 31-2; Evangelism in 
in the Nursery, 33-4; Benevolence 
Report, 43; Just Out, 44-6; Easy 
Order Blanks, 44-6; It Worked for 
Us, 47-8. 


October begins a new church-school 
year. You may wonder why. 
Remembering that the church-school 
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program operates 12 months a year may 
help your commission understand the 
timing of the church-school year. 

Chairmen ask, “Why not start the 
church-school year in June to take ad- 
vantage of public school promotion?” 
Although it should never be the case, 
some churches are closed in summer. 
This is no time for the church-school year 
to start in those churches! In some areas 
public schools continue through June. 
A June beginning of the church-school 
year would be premature. July would be 
too late to begin for others. Any way it 
is approached, problems exist. 

Discussion after discussion has taken 
place. The denominations have not been 
able to agree upon a better beginning 
date. October therefore is the heginning 
date for the church-school year. Co-opera- 
tive outlines of curriculum are developed 
on this schedule for the year’s work. 

New courses of study begin. New 
teachers are on the job. Promotion has 
taken place the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber (unless you have adjusted your pro- 
gram to another date). Growth of in- 
dividuals in understanding the Christian 
life through another year’s study has been 
recognized. Teachers have shared in 
leadership training. 

New opportunities are ahead. Every- 
thing possible should be done to enhance 
the beginning of the new church-school 
year. It can be a great year for Christian 
education if the stewardship of time is 
accepted as the responsibility of the com- 
mission on education. 


In Your Meeting 

Your October meeting might well be- 
gin with a period of evaluation. 

Just passed will be a number of events 
important to Christian education in your 
church. Think for a moment of what 
these were. What should have taken 
place? Christian Education Week, 
Church School Rally Day, Promotion 
Sunday, dedication service for officers 
and teachers, leadership training classes 
(may be continuing), your fall workers’ 
conference, beginning visitation of 
church-school members, and so on. You 
will think of others. 

In what way have these been helpful? 
How could they have been more success- 
ful? If you started planning now for next 
year, what could be included that you 
were unable to include because of a 
lack of planning time this year? 

Evaluation is necessary if improve- 
ment is to take place. 

The new manuals for the commission 
on education are now ready. Begin the 
church-school year by putting a copy in 
the hands of every member of the com- 
mission. Order from your Cokesbury store 
the Manaal for the Commission on Edu- 
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cation (8443-BC). Single copy 35¢, four 


or more, 25¢ each. 


Hear Reports 


Certain individual members or com- 
mittees given responsibilities to be re- 
ported upon in this meeting should be 
called upon. 

Two committees suggested last month 
for reports in October are those responsi- 
ble for the observance of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas and the missionary educa- 
tion committee. 

Those responsible for observance of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas will want 
to check in Forecast (free from the 
Cokesbury store that serves you) all the 
resources that will be available. 

Especially to be noted for Christmas 
will be the December issues of Christian 
Home and Child Guidance. The family 
life committee will want to determine 
ways in which the greatest use can be 
made of the Christmas issue of Christian 
Home. 

The Division of the Local Church of 
the Board of Education has prepared 
new leaflets in four colors for use in the 
home for both Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. They are 12 for 30¢, 100 for $2. 
(Order from the Service Department, 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn.) For the first time there 
will be a special candle service for the 
four Sundays in Advent and on Christ- 
mas Eve. The printed service sells for 
15¢ each, 12 for $1, 100 for $4. 


Assign Future Responsibilities 

Those responsible for planning the 
Methodist Sunday Evening Fellowship 
should be assigned responsibility for a 
winter series. Sourcebook will carry valu- 
able suggestions. Note in Forecast for 
January, February, and March theme 
ideas. 

American Education Week is Nov. 
6-12. The commission on education can 
plan ways to support this week which 
calls attention to the importance of 
the public school in our society. Theme 
for this week is “Strengthen Schools in 
the 60s.” Information concerning the 
week may be obtained from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 


Resources to Note 
Have you read Foundations of Chris- 
tian Teaching in Methodist Churches? 
It is available free from your Cokesbury 
store. Be sure to alert your commission 
members to this new statement. The 
Curriculum Committee of The Methodist 
Church has prepared it to help persons 

understand our curriculum. 
The January issue of Church School 
will be a theme issue on this important 
resource. The February issue will carry 
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suggestions for a workers’ conference to 
study it. 

D. Campbell Wyckoff writes of “The 
Teacher’s Faith and How He Teaches” 
in October Child Guidance. Every 
teacher will be helped by reading “A 
Wide Angle View of Teaching” by Mary 
Calhoun in the same issue. 

Family finances, the theme of Chris- 
tian Home for October, is important for 
all families. Alert your family life com- 
mittee to make wide use of this valuable 
resource. 

A Guide to Understanding the Bible, 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick, with guide by 
the Rev. Francis Kearns, will be used 
in the advance studies series in October, 
November, and December. Adult Stu- 
dent will carry guidance materials. 

Adult Fellowship Series beginning in 
October will be “Man and the Church 
in a Changing World.” These two units 
give an opportunity to move out into 
creative work in Christian adult educa- 
tion. Put them to work in your church 
this year. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. ( Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


The fall season affords an excellent 
opportunity for your committee to do 
several things in the field of Christian 
vocations. 

First, you can help conserve the deci- 
sions made for full-time Christian serv- 
ice at summer camps and institutes. If 
necessary, the pastor can interpret to a 
young person’s family the significance of 
the decision made and help them to 
understand the young person and his 
or her motive in the decision. 

The committee chairman may well 
talk with the person’s schoolteacher so 
that necessary school adjustments can 
be made if desirable so far as courses 
and interests are concerned. 

The committee can seek to develop a 
continuing fellowship with these young 
persons and to work with other commit- 
tees nearby to encourage deepening of 
decisions already made. 

Secondly, as young persons leave for 
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college, plans should be developed by 
the Christian vocations committee to 
keep in close touch with these youths 
and to make proper reference to Wesley 
Foundation and fellowship directors 
about their presence on the campus. 

These college leaders should be told 
of the young person’s vocational interest 
so that the youth can receive proper 
counsel and help in his college pursuits. 

Thirdly, for the ongoing program of 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship trips 
can be planned to nearby hospitals, com- 
munity centers, social service agencies, 
and homes for the aged to see various 
opportunities in church-related vocations. 

If this is done be sure to notify the 
institution of your plans so that they 
can be prepared for your visit. 

Fourthly, your committee will want to 
have on hand several copies of Methodist 
Service Projects (10 copies for $1, avail- 
able from address at the end of this 
article) to distribute to families of young 
persons interested in church vocations 
and also to use as basis of discussion for 
evening fellowship meetings. 

A Vocations Packet (50¢ from the 
same address) can become the starter 
for a literature rack to provide informa- 
tion about church-related opportunities. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


The committee and the hospitals and 
homes steward have a broad field of 
opportunity for telling the Methodist 
hospital and homes story. The more our 
members know about the church’s health 
and welfare institutions, the greater their 
interest and support will be. 


Planning the Program 

Organization of an informational pro- 
gram can be done in a relatively simple 
manner, if the right persons are enlisted. 
Some church member from the jour- 
nalistic, public relations, or advertising 
field is a natural for your committee. 
And be sure to include your minister. 

Devise ways and means of informing 
your church about the overall Methodist 
hospitals and homes program and, more 
specifically, the conference institutions. 
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A letter-questionnaire to every church 
member would be a good start. Make 
this simple and brief, about the size of 
your church bulletin, so that it may be 
inserted in the bulletin. 

This might very well be a “How Much 
Do You Know About The Methodist 
Church’s Hospitals and Homes?” sort of 
thing. It could include such questions as: 
Is there a Methodist hospital, children’s 
home, or home for older persons located 
in the Conference? If so, where? What 
is the Golden Cross Society? Have you 
visited a Methodist hospital or home? 

Give a brief statement describing the 
church’s health and welfare services, 
such as: “There are 236 hospitals and 
homes in the U.S. affiliated with the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes of The 
Methodist Church. Our own conference 
(name of conference) has r 

Then ask at the end of the page: 
“Would you be willing to work with the 
committee on hospitals and homes (or 
hospital and home steward) in promot- 
ing the hospitals and homes program?” 


Other Ways to Inform 


Posters can call attention to the hos- 
pitals and homes work. These should be 
used especially preceding hospital week 
or Golden Cross Sunday. 

During the year, several of the church 
bulletins carry a hospitals and homes 
emphasis on the back cover. Call atten- 
tion to this in the church bulletin. 

Contact your conference institutions 
and ask their help and guidance in get- 
ting the message of hospitals and homes 
to the church. Most of these institutions 
will have color slides and filmstrips (some 
have films) which you can show. 

Sponsor a special hospitals and homes 
night, show these slides or films, and 
have a discussion afterwards. If possible, 
invite a representative from the confer- 
ence institutions to attend. 


Special Projects 

Three groups can be of particular 
help for special projects: the W.S.C.S., 
laymen’s group; and the M.Y.F. 

Contact your hospitals and homes to 
find out their particular needs. 

When your church observes Golden 
Cross Sunday or Hospital Week, see that 
a good cross-section of the church helps 
in planning the occasion. Much local 
talent is available, and volunteers can 
always be recruited when they know 
there is a need. 

Your chairman of the Conference 
Board of Hospitals and Homes can be of 
great assistance, as can your conference 
director of Golden Cross. Call on them. 

The general Board of Hospitals and 
Homes also can give counsel and guid- 
ance. One publication from the board 


which will be helpful is This Business of 


People. This is a public relations hand- 
book about Methodist hospitals and 
homes. Order it for 25¢ a copy from the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Wills, 
and Legacies 


Fall is usually a key period for the 
local church wills and legacies committee 
to get a year-round program under way 
or in building up to a new emphasis. 

The objective of the local wills com- 
mittee is to conduct a carefully tempered 
and restrained program of wills promotion 
and education reaching all adult-age 
levels in the church. 

In its work the wills and legacies com- 
mittee provides an important service to 
individuals and an enlarged stewardship 
opportunity by stressing the threefold 
purpose of the Methodist wills program: 
e To encourage people to make a will 
which protects their families and provides 
for other personal relationships. 

e To encourage people to make a will 
that remembers the church at both local 
and conference levels. 

e To encourage people to include the 
World Service work of the church in 
the provisions of their will. 


Program Planning Aids 


Help for chairmen of new committees 
just organized or for continuing com- 
mittees is readily at hand in the free 
planning kit available from the Commit- 
tee on Wills, Bequests and Gifts of the 
Council on World Service and Finance. 

This kit provides samples and listings 
of the resource materials available. 

Extra copies of this packet are available 
at no charge to any interested pastor, lay 
leader or committee chairman. Free 
samples of all literature are provided on 
request at any time. There is a nominal 
charge for quantity use of literature, 
visual aids, bulletin stencil insert, letter- 
heads, and other aids provided. 


Special Visual Aids 


e Over the Wall. A dramatic 19-min- 
ute filmstrip in color; 33% rpm sound 
record. Free on request. Order from your 
district superintendent or conference film 
library. 

e Treasures in Heaven. New 29-min- 
ute black-and-white sound film. Service 
charge, $2.50; free helpful program plan- 
ning guide supplied. Book through the 
Cokesbury store serving your territory. 


Committee on Wills, Bequests and Gifts, 
Council on World Service and Finance, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Our Conferences and Their Leaders 


With the Annual Conference and 
Episcopal Area lie the initiative for leadership in our 


Methodist Church. Here are the 


new area groupings and the bishops assigned. 


NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 


Boston Area—Bishop James K. Mathews 
Maine, New England, New England Southern, New 
Hampshire 
New York Area—Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke 
Newark, New York, New York East, Troy (New 
York and New York East Conferences are authorized 
to merge. ) 
Philadelphia Area—Bishop Fred Pierce Corson 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Puerto Rico, Wyoming 
Syracuse Area—Bishop Ralph A. Ward 
Central New York, Genesee, Northern New York 
Washington Area—Bishop John Wesley Lord 
Baltimore, Peninsula 
West Virginia Area—Bishop Fred G. Holloway 
West Virginia 
Western Pennsylvania Area—Bishop W. Vernon Middleton 
Central Pennsylvania, Erie, Pittsburgh. (Pittsburgh 
and Erie Conferences authorized to merge in June, 


1962.) 


SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 


Atlanta Area—Bishop John O. Smith 
North Georgia, South Georgia 
Birmingham Area—Bishop Bachman G. Hodge 
Alabama-West Florida, North Alabama 
Charlotte Area—Bishop Nolan B. Harmon 
Western North Carolina 
Columbia Area—Bishop Paul Hardin, Jr. 
South Carolina 
Jackson Area—Bishop Marvin A. Franklin 
Memphis, Mississippi, North Mississippi 
Jacksonville Area—Bishop James W. Henley 
Cuba, Florida (Cuba temporarily administered by 
Bishop Short of the Nashville Area.) 
Louisville Area—Bishop Walter C. Gum 
Kentucky, Louisville 
Nashville Area—Bishop Roy H: Short 
Holston, Tennessee 


Richmond Area—Bishop Paul N. Garber 
North Carolina, Virginia 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


Atlantic Coast Area—Bishop M. Lafayette Harris 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina 

Baltimore Area—Bishop Edgar A. Love 
Delaware, North Carolina, Washington 

Nashville-Birmingham Area—Bishop Charles F’. Golden 
Central Alabama, East Tennessee, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Upper Mississippi 

New Orleans Area—Bishop Noah W. Moore, Jr. 
Louisiana, Texas, West Texas 

St. Louis Area—Bishop Matthew W. Clair 
Central West, Lexington, Southwest 


1960-64 


NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 

Chicago Area—Bishop Charles W. Brashares 
Rock River 

Dakotas Area—Bishop Edwin R. Garrison 
North Dakota, South Dakota 

Illinois Area—Bishop Edwin E. Voigt 
Central Illinois, Southern Illinois 

Iowa Area—Bishop F. Gerald Ensley 
North Iowa, South Iowa 

Indiana Area—Bishop Richard C. Raines 
Indiana, North Indiana, Northwest Indiana 

Michigan Area—Bishop Marshall R. Reed 
Detroit, Michigan 

Minnesota Area—Bishop T. Otto Nall 
Minnesota 

Ohio Area—Bishop Hazen G. Werner 
North-East Ohio, Ohio 

Wisconsin Area—Bishop Ralph T. Alton 
East Wisconsin, West Wisconsin 


SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
Arkansas Area—Bishop W. Kenneth Pope 
Little Rock, North Arkansas 
Dallas-Fort Worth Area—Bishop William C. Martin 
Central Texas, North Texas 
Houston Area—Bishop Paul E. Martin 
Rio Grande, Texas 
Kansas Area—Bishop Eugene Slater 
Central Kansas, Kansas 
Louisiana Area—Bishop Aubrey G. Walton 
Louisiana 
Missouri Area—Bishop Eugene M. Frank 
Missouri, St. Louis, Southwest Missouri (Effective 
June 1, 1961; East Missouri, West Missouri. ) 
Nebraska Area—Bishop Kenneth W. Copeland 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma-New Mexico Area—Bishop W. Angie Smith 
Indian Mission, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
San Antonio-Northwest Texas Area—Bishop Paul V. Gallo- 
way 
Southwest Texas, Northwest Texas 


WESTERN JURISDICTION 
Denver Area—Bishop Glenn R. Phillips 
~ Montana, Rocky Mountain 

Los Angeles Area—Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy 
Hawaii, Southern California-Arizona 

Portland Area—Bishop A. Raymond Grant 
Alaska, Idaho, Oregon 

San Francisco Area—Bishop Donald H. Tippett 
California-Nevada, Pacific Japanese 

Seattle Area—Bishop Everett W. Palmer 
Pacific Northwest 





Turn the Page for your new map 
A reprint of this map, on heavy paper for 
wall mounting, is available for 10¢. Send 
your order, with coin enclosed, to The Meth- 
odist Story 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Notes 


Boundaries in the Northeastern Jurisdiction are as of 
June 1, 1962. Changes are to be implemented by 
conferences concerned between 1960 and that date. 


Mergers authorized by the Northeastern Jurisdiction 
are: Erie arid Pittsburgh, 1962; New York and New 


York East 


Rock River and Central Illinois are authorized to make 
adjustments in their boundary 


Conference lines in Missouri are shown as of June I, 
1961, when new alignment becomes effective 
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THE NEW BISHOPS 


The largest group of new episcopal leaders 
since union was chosen by the Jurisdictional conferences 
of 1960. Here are the 20 elders who were 


elected and consecrated bishops during the summer. 








SOUTH CENTRAL 


a» ‘ ZN 
Bishop Galloway Bishop Walton Bishop Copeland Bishop Pope 


SOUTHEASTERN WESTERN—— 








Bishop Smith Bishop Hardin Bishop Gum Bishop Palmer 








NORTH CENTRAL NORTHEASTERN 


a, & 


Bishop Nall Bishop Garrison Bishop Alton Bishop Middleton Bishop Mathews 
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CENTRAL NORTHEASTERN 


Bishop Golden Bishop Moore Bishop Harris Bishop Ward Bishop Holloway 
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The Rev. and Mrs. Harry L. Upperman are 
pictured here with the citation presented 
to them last July by the University Senate 
of The Methodist Church in appreciation 
of Dr. Upperman’s 34 years as president of 
Baxter (Tenn.) Seminary. Left to right: 
President Goodrich C. White of the Uni- 
versity Senate and chancellor of Emory 
University, Atlanta, who made the pres- 
entation; Mrs. Upperman; the Rev. John O. 
Gross, general secretary of the Division of 
Higher Education; and Dr. Upperman. Bax- 
ter Seminary served its region from 1908 
the property was sold to Putnam 
County in 1959. It is now known as The 
Harry L. Upperman High School. 


until 


Assigned a new place at 


the heart of the 


Bob Grannis 


life of the church, Christian Higher 


Education has. . 


AN AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE 


by William E. Clark 


The Christian education lag still 
exists. Accomplishments of the past 
quadrennium give us hope that we 
shall yet catch up with the oncoming 
tidal wave of college students, but 
there is need for more work. 

The 1960 General Conference, 
while recognizing the real gains of the 
annual conferences and local churches, 
placed increasing support of our col- 
leges and Wesley Foundations on the 
agenda for the future. Delegates re- 
affirmed the minimum goal of an aver- 
age of one dollar per member for 
colleges and 30¢ per member. for 
Wesley Foundations. 

The conference frankly warned that 
these minimums will have to be raised 
to at least $1.50 per member for col- 
leges, and 50¢ per member for Wesley 
Foundations as quickly as possible. It 
urged attainment of the new minimum 
goals as soon as possible. 

To give each annual conference more 
autonomy in devising its own program, 
General Conference made mandatory 
a committee on higher education in 
the Annual Conference Board of Ed- 
ucation, leaving optional the choice of 
adding or creating a commission on 
higher education. The chief purpose 
Dr. Clark is on the staff of the Division of 


Higher Education of the Methodist Board 
of Education. 
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of such legislation is to give the con- 
ference the organization it needs. 

The essential work of the former 
General Conference Commission is 
now being carried on through the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education of the Board 
of Education. 

It is suggested that as soon as the 
new committee or commission on 
Christian higher education in each an- 
nual conference is organized, it ex- 
amine the present and the future 
needs of the colleges and Wesley 
Foundations within its area of responsi- 
bility. 

Having once determined these needs 
and set the minimum goals for the 
coming year or quadrennium, it should 
then find ways of reaching the goals. 

There is real need to educate con- 
gregations concerning their stake in 
the ultimate outcome of the Christian 
education program. It is important to 
indicate how the local church may co- 
operate with the colleges and Wesley 
Foundations. 


How Central Illinois Does It 
To accomplish these ends, various 
means are already being used. One of 
the most outstanding that has come 
to our attention is that being used in 
Central Illinois Conference under the 
direction of the Rev. Raye Ragan. 


Here each church has on its com- 
mission on education a representative 
for educational institutions. These are 
called together by districts for instruc- 
tion regarding their role in the program 
of Christian higher education. 

The duty of the representative is to 
co-operate with the Woman's Society 
of Christian Service, the secretary of 
student work, and the local committee 
on Christian vocations. 

He accepts membership on the local 
commission on education; he receives 
and interprets to the commission, of- 
ficial board and church Christian 
higher education. 

He encourages and assists with the 
observance of special days relating to 
Christian higher education in church 
school, at worship services, and in other 
presentations. The special days are 
December, Student Recognition Day; 
February, Race Relations Sunday; 
April, National Christian College Day; 
and June, Methodist Student Day. 

The Central Illinois education rep- 
resentative puts high-school students 
in touch with Methodist colleges and 
Wesley Foundations and encourages 
their parents to consider these. 

He informs Methodist high-school 
students of our Methodist loan and 
scholarship grants and of other sources 
of aids; he arranges visits of classes, 
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organizations, and families to Metho- 
dist campuses and to Wesley Founda- 
tions. 

Other opportunities are organizing 
systematic communication with the stu- 
dents attending college and co-operat- 
ing in church’s program of 
vocational guidance through the local 
committee on Christian vocations. 


his 


Job Has Many Facets 
The representative helps to inform 
his church about the Higher Educa- 
tion Fund of $1.30 per member for 


the current budgets of our educational 
institutions. He co-operates with the 
local commission on education in pre- 
senting this cause to the commission 
on stewardship and finance at the time 
of the preparation of the annual budg- 
et. 

His job includes encouraging youths 
attending college to participate in the 
Methodist Student Movement program 
on the campus. To do this, he obtains 
from our Methodist and 
Wesley Foundations lists of services 
and programs. He gets word of speakers 


colleges 


available—staff or student deputation 
teams—and makes this information 
available to program-planning groups 
and organizations in his church. 
Finally, the representative enlists the 
help of alumni of Methodist colleges 
and Wesley Foundations living in the 
community in the entire program. 
The main job is not simply financial 
support, but contact and understanding 
between the educational institutions 
and the local church, for as we minister 
to the Methodist student of today so 
shall the church of the future be. 





Social Concerns at Oxon Hill 


by Lee A. Ranck 


The Commission on Christian Social Concerns now is mandatory. 


Here’s how one commission 


has been doing its job in a Maryland town. 


On four consecutive Sunday eve- 
nings last winter, more than 150 men, 
women, and children gathered in a 
suburban Methodist church in Oxon 
Hill, Md., a few miles from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to learn more about a 
serious national problem—juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Many of them had read Understand- 
ing and Preventing Juvenile Delin- 
quency by Dr. Haskell M. Miller, 
professor of Social Ethics at Wesley 
Theological Seminary in Washington. 
They were disturbed by the revelation 
that juvenile delinquency is growing 
most rapidly in suburban areas. 

The Oxon Hill commission on 
Christian social concerns planned a 
two-hour Sunday evening program 


Dr. Haskell Miller (left) listens as R. Lee 
Vanhorn, master of juvenile cases in Mary- 
land, takes a question during the school. 


to educate church members about this 
social problem and offer them a chance 
to find answers to their questions. 

This school of Christian social con- 
cerns was the high point in the year- 
long program of the Oxon Hill com- 
mission on Christian social concerns. 
At the close of the school, there were 
very few church members who didn't 
know about the work of their Christian 
social concerns commission. 

The immense success of the school 
was due in part to the commission's 
wise choice of (1) speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders, and (2) a program to 
include the entire family. 

Dr. Miller, author of the book se- 
lected as text for the school, lectured 
on “The Nature and Scope of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” “The Family’s Rela- 
tionship,” and “The Church and Com- 
munity Relationship,” and served on 
discussion panels. 
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Other outstanding participants in 
cluded a Crime 
Records Division at FBI headquarters, 
a woman on the D.C. Board of Public 
Welfare, the director of the Washing- 
ton Police Boys Club, a former big 
league baseball player turned civic 
leader in Prince Georges County, Md., 
and a former member of the Maryland 
legislature who is presently Master of 
Juvenile Causes in Maryland. 


supervisor in the 


Plan Three Separate Programs 

With three separate programs de- 
signed for adults and senior highs, 
junior highs, and primaries, the school 
offered each member of the family an 
opportunity to study a phase of juvenile 
delinquency or related subject. 

Adults and senior highs met in the 
church sanctuary for lectures and dis 
cussion periods; junior highs met down- 
stairs for films and talks by the FBI 
agent, boys’ club director, and former 
ball player. Children in grades one to 
six met downstairs to see and discuss 
films on “Respect for Property,” “Ways 
to Settle Disputes,” or “Manners,” and 
kindergarten boys and girls and babies 
played in the nursery. 

Commission members carefully 
planned and organized the school from 
its initiation. Recognizing the necessity 
for publicity and promotion, they ad- 
vertised the school through the church 
bulletin, county and daily papers, PTA 
meetings, and school bulletin boards. 
\rea churches also received invitations. 

One of the most popular parts of 
the school was the half-hour snack 
supper preceding each Sunday evening 
program. The ladies of the church co- 
operated to furnish sandwiches and 
cookies for the lunch. 

Dr. Miller, very much impressed 
with the school, noted six factors which 
led to its success: 

e Careful and effective planning be- 
fore the school was undertaken. 

e A well-balanced program. 

e The inclusion of local leaders. 

‘e The series approach which extended 
the program long enough to be effec- 
tive. 


e The suburban community made up 


of young families receptive to study 
of the subject. 


e The family-centered design. 


Mr. Ranck is director of Methodist Infor- 
mation for the Washington (D.C.) Area. 
He formerly worked for the Methodist 
Board of Temperance. 
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Include Entire Family 

The Rev. Elgar C. Soper, Oxon 
Hill pastor, says the key to any suc- 
cessful program in a suburban church 
is inclusion of the entire family. 

Although pleased with the school, 
its attendance, and the continuing in- 
terest it stimulated, Mr. Soper said the 
juvenile delinquency theme was pop- 
ular because it “hits right home.” He 
said that he sees a tendency for Oxon 
Hill members—and all church people 
—to be concerned with the issues that 
touch them directly. 

“We have to be concerned with the 
issues that church members are inter 
ested in, and we have to arouse their 
interest on issues we are concerned 
about,” he said. 

Noting the same lethargy among 
local church members to face such far- 
away problems as disarmament, church 
and state, or even’ race in many com- 
munities, Maurice Minnick, church lay 
leader, said people should seek Chris- 
tian solutions to these problems. 


Sam Griffin, right, 
chairman of _ the 
Oxon Hill Church 
commission 
on Christian social 
concerns, and his 
wife discuss a point 
in Dr. Miller's 
book, Understand- 
ing and Preventing 
Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy, with the pastor 
and two other 
members of the 
commission. 


“Whether we face them in our im- 
mediate area or not, they are prob- 
lems of society and we may be faced 
with them in the future,” he said. 

This is the goal of the Oxon Hill 
commission on Christian social con- 
cerns—to prepare its church members 
for the problems facing them and their 
world. 
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concerns stressing another major social 


school of Christian social 


problem will help to do this, and the 
commission already is formulating 
plans for this school. Future schools, 
concentrating on other issues, will 
stimulate further social action interest. 

However, the school is only one 
part of the work of the Oxon Hill 
The United Nations 


seminar last fall was such a challeng- 


commission. 


ing experience for some of the church 
members that the commission plans 
another trip this year. 

The UN seminar brought to the 
suburban residents a chance to listen 


















































to and see persons representing many 
religious and racial groups. 

One of the commission 
who attended this seminar said that 
the experience made him conscious 
that he was not only a citizen of Oxon 
Hill, Maryland, or the United States, 
but also of the world. 


members 


Other Commission Activities 


In addition to this seminar, the 
Oxon Hill commission on Christian 
social concerns actively participated in 
the work of the church and in social 
action projects throughout the year. 
Other activities included: 

e Sending letters of commendation to 
Maryland’s Governor 
action on slot machine gambling. 


Tawes for his 


e Purchasing and distributing Com- 
mitment Day materials for use in the 
church temperance program. 

e Investigating the possibility of seat- 
ing a delegate on the Oxon Hill Area 
Youth Council. 

e Arranging for the Rev. Caradine R. 
Hooton, then general secretary of the 
General Board of Temperance, to par 
ticipate in a worship service. 

e Subscribing to Contact, Methodist 
Christian social concerns magazine. 
and_ attending local 
meetings concerned with social issues. 


e Announcing 


e Meeting monthly to plan, report 
and work. 

e Purchasing and distributing copies 
of A Message on Vital Issues, a pam- 


The church lay leader and pastor welcome 
visitors during the coffee hour. 
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The first Wednesday of each month, the commission meets for discussion, planning. 


phlet published by the former Board 
of Social and Economic Relations. 

Although the Oxon Hill congrega- 
tion is over 100 years old and the new 
church building was erected 10 years 
ago, active Christian social concerns 
work has only been a part of the 
church life for almost two years. 

In that short time the commission 
has gained the full support of church 
leaders and members. But it took work 
to generate interest and recognition. 

To begin that work, commission 
members set up a three-point program 
with the following goals: 

1. To find out church members’ ideas 
concerning social issues in the com- 
munity and the world. 

2. To state the position of The Metho- 
dist Church on these issues. 

3. To become better informed on these 
social issues and project their informa- 
tion to the church membership. 

In an attempt to extract thoughts 
and attitudes on various social issues, 
the commission sent a questionnaire 
to church members. Although only 10 
per cent of the membership responded, 
the commission found the information 
helpful in future planning. 


What Makes Commission Tick? 

What makes the Oxon Hill—or any 
—commission on Christian social con- 
cerns run? Able leaders are a part of 
the mechanism. At Oxon Hill these 
are among the leaders: 
e Maurice Minnick, church lay leader, 
and his wife, president of the Oxon 
Hill WSCS. 
e Samuel P. Griffin, chairman, a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Conference Board 
of Christian Social Concerns, a director 
of the Service Department for the 
Methodist General Board of Temper- 





ance, and his wife, secretary for the 
commission. 

e Mr. Soper, also a member of the 
conference board and a_ minister 
deeply concerned about social prob- 
lems. 

Leaders in other organizations of the 
church are also taking an active part 
in the commission. The chairman of 
the commission on education, the 
WSCS Christian social relations chair- 
man, and the MYF Christian citizen- 
ship chairman have joined in the work. 

The willingness, co-operation, and 
faithfulness of all the 16 commission 
members is a second part of the mech 
anism. Including a variety of occupa- 
tions—government worker, housewife, 
schoolteacher, artist, and others—the 
commission membership has _ given 
hours to planning and working. 

However, a final—perhaps the most 
important—part of the commission’s suc- 
cess is a church that is beginning to be- 
come aware of Christians’ responsi- 
bility to deal with the social issues 
facing their world. 

Mr. Griffin believes that Christians 
are obligated to have programs perti- 
nent to the social problems of the 
times. “Christ confronted the major 
issues of his day,” he said. “Just as he 
lifted up a program to meet them, we 
must also face them today.” 

Community planners expect the pop- 
ulation of Oxon Hill, Md., to triple in 
the next 20 years. Growth may mean 
an increase in local social difficulties. 
National and world-wide social issues 
show no signs of immediate solution. 

As a part of The Methodist Church, 
the Oxon Hill commission on Chris- 
tian social concerns will continue to 
work to awaken its church’s 900 mem- 
bers to the social issues facing their 
community, state, nation, and world. 
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Park Temple: Mother Church 





By giving members, min- 

istry and means, a down- 

town church has mothered 
four new congregations— 

and feels richer for it. 


by George Foster 


Four new Methodist churches have 
been sponsored by Park Temple Meth- 
odist Church in the greater Fort Laud- 
erdale (Fla.) area during the past six 
years. A fifth church will be formally 
organized soon. First Church has also 
sponsored one new church. 

By the end of the present conference 
year we will have nine Methodist 
churches in this area, a 200 per cent 
increase in local units in the area. 

This work in our city, part of the 
West Palm Beach District program, 
has resulted in the organization of 14 
new churches in four years. It reflects 
the church extension now being car- 
ried on by the Florida Conference. 

This emphasis is shown also in the 
fact that our conference is currently 
engaged in a campaign to raise $2,- 
000,000 for church extension, one half 
of which is for donation funds and 
one half for a loan fund. 

The work of sponsoring four new 
churches has been carried on by Park 
Temple within the past two years. This 
has been a part of a general program 
of expanded giving to World Service, 
missions and other _ benevolences, 
featured by a commitment to give at 


least $1,000 each week to these causes. 


So far the church is running well 
ahead of this schedule. 

Our church has operated on the as- 
sumption that we must give real sub- 
stance to sponsorship by providing at 
least one of the following elements 
toward bringing a new church into 
existence—members, money, ministry. 





Dr. Foster is pastor of Park Temple in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
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We have learned from observations 
across the conference and other places 
that local churches sometimes sponsor 
a new church but do not give sub- 
stance to their sponsorship. 

The most difficult element to pro- 
vide is members. In each case of 
sponsorship we have lost from 15 to 
130 members to the new church. This 
has been implemented not only by a 
generous permissiveness to people liv- 
ing near newly organized churches to 
become members of those churches. It 
has meant actual encouragement from 
our pastors and others for these people 
to enter the new church. 

Here is a brief account of the or- 
ganization of each new church, our 
part in it, and some indication of the 
present growth and prospects of the 
new church, 


Melrose Park Church 


This church was organized in the 
spring of 1954. Organization work was 
under the leadership of a committee of 
Park Temple members living in the 
new church area. The associate pastor 
of Park Temple at that time was as- 
signed the primary responsibility of 
guiding this committee and the de- 
velopment of the local church. Ap- 
proximately 40 of our members became 
charter members of the new church. 
A full-time pastor was assigned the 
new church in June of 1954. 

The original site for this church was 
given by a real estate man. The new 
congregation later bought six addi- 
tional lots. Our church gave $2,500 
annually for four years toward the de- 
velopment and support of this church. 
Our sponsorship provided all three 
elements—members, money, ministry. 

The present membership of Melrose 
Park Church is 621, it has a Sunday 
school enrollment of 575 and 165 mem- 
bers in the WSCS. This church has 
grown strong enough financially to be 
able to build a new sanctuary, in addi- 
tion to two units already built. The 


congregation has borrowed $100,000 
for building purposes from a_ local 
bank. 


Christ Church 


This church was organized in the 
spring of 1958 to serve an area featur- 
ing homes considerably above the me- 
dium price range. A committee of 15 
was formed by the quarterly confer- 
ence of Park Temple with the associate 
pastor at that time assigned responsi- 
bility for working with this committee. 
This larger committee was sub-divided 
into several committees. 

A site of 3% acres was offered to 
us for $35,000. Our church, anticipat- 
ing contributions to church extension, 
bought this site in the name of the 
District Board of Missions and Church 
Extension. Later the title was trans- 
ferred to trustees. The church was 
organized in May of 1958 with ap- 
proximately 135 members, with 108 
going as a body from Park Temple. 
Later 30 more of our members joined. 
Here we also provided members, 
money, and ministry. 

This church now has a membership 
of 252, a Sunday school enrollment of 
210, and a WSCS membership of 76. 
Nearing completion is a new sanctuary 
and the first unit of its social and 
educational facilities. This young 
church already has been able to bor- 
row $150,000 from a local bank for 
capital expenditures. 


Wesley Chapel 


Organized in the spring of 1959, 
after development by Park Temple 
Church, this church is located in a 
community which features individual 
homes rather than a real estate sub- 
division development. 

This church was initiated at the 
request of a small group of members 
of our church. At, the beginning our 
pastor attended several meetings in 
homes where interested people gath- 
ered for prayer and fer consideration 
of the possibility of a new church. Our 
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associate pastor also met with these 
people to help develop further interest 
in and acquaintance with the Meth- 
odist plan of organization and program. 
This church had 50 charter members. 

After organization, a local preacher 
served the congregation for four 
months. In June of 1959 a young 
pastor was appointed to this and an- 
other of our baby churches. Services 
are held in a nearby school. 

A four-acre site has been purchased, 
with most of its cost guaranteed by 
Park Temple. 

While the growth potential of this 
church is not as great as Melrose Park 
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-_ 
James Dunean 


The first unit of Melrose Park Church, 
while it was under construction. 


Even while walls were not yet completed, 
the dramatic cross that is Christ Church’s 
trade mark was plainly evident. 


L. R. Van Sickle 


and Christ Church, it is meeting a real 
need in this community. Plans are now 
being drawn for the first unit. 
It is to be built with a basic contribu 
tion of approximately $10,000 from 
the Board of Missions and Chirch Ex- 
tension of the West Palm Beach Dis- 
trict from its program of Sponsors of 
New Churches. 

Also in this instance we have pro- 
vided the three elements that make up 
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real sponsorship: members, money and 
ministry. 


Aldersgate Church 

Aldersgate is located in an area in 
the northwestern section of greater 
Fort Lauderdale which features two 
large subdivisions. 

In a survey made by the district 
several years ago this location was 
given number one priority for church 
extension. Because there was not a 
large number of Methodist people in 
this area, organization was somewhat 
delayed. In the spring of 1959 a recent 
graduate of one of our seminaries was 
assigned responsibility for developing 
this church. 

A parsonage was rented with funds 
provided by our church through the 
District Board of Missions and Church 
Extension. This pastor was later as- 
signed to serve this church and the 
Wesley Chapel together. 

Property had been purchased by the 
District Board of Missions and Church 
Extension several years ago, but this 
property now is inadequate and has not 
become the permanent building site. 

Although organized in September 
of 1959 with a charter membership of 
about 50, this church has a Sunday 
school and a WSCS group and is 
growing. The pastor is supported par- 
tially by this congregation and_ by 
Wesley Chapel. His salary is further 
subsidized by the Conference Mini- 
mum Salary Fund and by the General 
and Conference Boards of Missions. 

Since we had few members in the 
area, less than 20 of our people became 
charter members. Since the ministry 
was: provided by appointment of the 
annual conference in this instance we 
provided only money and members. 


Plantation Church 


The Plantation Church was organ- 
ized last spring to serve several large 
subdivisions in the western part of 
greater Fort Lauderdale, including the 
new town called Plantation. Six of the 
154 charter members came from the 
Park Temple Church. 

Our associate pastor, the Rev. Henry 
G. Galloway, had been in charge of 
developing this new congregation. He 
was appointed first pastor of the new 
church in June. 

Prior to annual conference, members 
of the Plantation Church fully sub- 
scribed a budget of $12,000 and as- 


sumed full support of their pastor. 
They also bought a parsonage for more 
than $20,000. Now they are operating 
with most of the auxiliaries organized 
and going. 

This new church was aided at the 
outset by the purchase of a 2%-acre 
site by the District Board of Church 
Extension at a cost of $12,500. Pay- 
ments were guaranteed by our church. 
Again we provided members, money, 
and ministry for a new church. 

In addition to these churches we 
have contributed $5,000 toward the 
development of Trinity Church in 
northern Florida, sponsored by First 
Church of Pompano Beach, and under 
written the cost of a site at Margate, 
a rapidly growing housing develop 
ment some 10 miles northwest of Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Has our church been hurt by the 
organization of these new churches, 
especially when they take new mem- 
bers from us? 

We have felt the absence of many 
fine families who formed the nucleus 
in these new churches. We realize, 
however, that their dedication which 
meant so much to us has also been 
the foundation of success in these new 
churches. We especially noted thei 
absence at Sunday school in the sum 
mer after Christ Church was organized, 
since the largest number of our people 
went to this church. It was expected 
that we would feel a definite loss also 
because many families which left were 
among our largest contributors. Thei: 
total annual pledges had amounted to 
$15,000. 

As far as contributions go, the yea 
after Christ Church was organized, ou: 
own church had the largest financia! 
ingathering in its entire history. 

We also have recouped our Sunday 
school loss and are returning to th 
top membership level we had _ befor 
our sponsoring program became so ex 
tensive. 

Our spiritual and moral benefits 
because of the success of this work 
have been very great: We expect t 
continue in a new two-year program o! 
giving $1,000 per week to World Ser 
ice, iaissions and benevolences. In th: 
current campaign for $2,000,000 fo 
church extension in the Florida Con 
ference we have volunteered to pay 
$100,000. This represents the largest 
single pledge of any church in th« 
conference. 
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by Vera V. Zimmerman 


Evangelistic efforts have been re- 
warding as they reach the lives of 
many adults through the regular and 
special services of the church. 

The church’s most productive field 
for evangelism, however, may well be 
the nursery-home roll. If the church 
reaches persons as soon as they are 
born and nurtures them in the Chris- 
tian faith as they grow toward ma- 
turity, the church eventually will win 
the community. 

A study of annual conference re- 
ports of the past few years shows a 
decrease each year in the number of 
babies on the nursery-home roll. The 
number reported in 1959 showed a de- 
crease of 14,794 under the 1958 re- 
port. If this trend continues what will 
happen to The Methodist Church? 

The population has been exploding 
with an increasing birth rate each of 
the past 15 years. Well over four mil- 
lion babies were born in the US. last 
year. There are indications that 1960- 
64 will usher in even more babies than 
ever. 

Records show that in the United 
States there are almost eight million 
of these young children under two 
years of age. One out of every 12 of 
these, or 644,300, may be claimed by 
The Methodist Church. But annual 
conferences reported only 400,988 
babies on the nursery-home roll in 


1959. Where are the other 243,312? 


Churchmen of Tomorrow 


These babies grow up. They are the 
potential churchmen of tomorrow. 
They are influenced by what we do 
right now and by the adult attitudes 
toward them and the church, and their 
relationship to God. Right here is the 
church’s greatest opportunity. Will the 
church reclaim these persons after 
they reach adulthood? 

The baby may be enrolled as a nur- 
sery-home member. Parents may be 
Miss Zimmerman is a member of the staff 
of the Department of Christian Education 


of Children of the Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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brought into the church where they 
may learn about the beliefs and sacra- 
ments of the church. They may enroll 
in one of the adult classes where dis- 
cussions and fellowship with other par- 
ents will help them live as Christians 
in their homes and community. 

Brothers and sisters of the new baby 
may be enrolled also in church-school 
classes. The baby and young brothers 
and sisters may be enrolled in the 
church as preparatory members. But 
effective evangelism will not stop with 
enrollment. 

The nursery-home visitor will call 


One of the church’s 
most 
productive fields 
for evangelism 


may well 
be the nursery home 
roll. 


on the parents, helping them to under- 
stand the meaning of the sacrament of 
Baptism in The Methodist Church. 
They will co-operate in preparing the 
family for the time of the baby’s bap- 
tism. The child in a few years will 
begin his training for active church 
membership as he is entered in the 
nursery class of the church school. 
From birth every person should be 
surrounded by the love and concern 
of the church. He needs others who 
will help him grow in the fullness of 
the Christian life. The evangelistic 
outreach of the church is the means. 
The nursery-home visitor, the minister, 
other workers in the nursery depart- 
ment, family life committee, and adult 
department officers, are the evangelists. 
The Methodist Church believes that 
children are already “members of the 
Kingdom of God.” We adults, because 
of our apathy and lack of imagination, 
have let these children alone until 
they begin coming to church school. 


What has happened until then—to 
those who do not come? 

Perhaps someone from the church 
has called a few times. Perhaps a piece 
of literature was left at the home for 
parents to read. 

It may be true that the most respon- 
sive families were later brought into 
the fellowship of the church. But what 
about the host that remain outside? 


Church Must Take Initiative 


The church must not wait until the 
family comes to its doors. It must be 
actively engaged in seeking all those 
who are not related to any church. It 
must help parents who are members 
of various congregations decide how 
their position in relation to the church 
can influence the child in his attitude 
toward churchmanship. 

The church must also give parents 
guidance in preparing for the child’s 
spiritual growth. 

Parents get such comfort from the 
attending pediatrician as he counsels 
them in the mental and physical de- 
velopment of their child. Dairies solicit 
orders for milk so the baby will grow 
strong. The photographer makes ap- 
pointments to have the baby’s picture 
made. Even beer companies have been 
known to solicit trade so a mother will 
have an abundance of milk for breast 
feeding. What can the church offer? 

The church expresses a Christian 
concern when a new home is founded. 
When the family begins to grow, this 
should help develop the desire of par- 
ents to bring the child up in a Chris- 
tian home. 

This same concern all through life 
lays the foundation for his Christian 
maturity. 

It has been noted among juvenile 
delinquents that if they have been 
loved during the first three years of 
their lives, rehabilitation was possible. 
Parents may be called delinquent, but 
who is to blame for their delinquency? 

Has the church been the evangelist 
when it should have been? It can’t 
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stand in front and scold the delin- 
quent. It should have been the first 
to show friendliness and love when 
the home was established, when the 
baby was born, and as he grew up in 
the community. 


Parents Want Guidance 


Parents want to know. They want 
guidance in things spiritual. And when 
the church is doing something to chal- 
lenge them where they are, these same 
parents will be proud of their church. 
They will want to be a part of the 
fellowship. 

As parents are helped to know their 
job as teachers of religion in the home, 
and as the church sees its ministry of 
love to all persons, real evangelism is 
taking place. 

As the child is related through his 
parents to the church he will likely 
continue in the fellowship of the 
church the rest of his life. From birth 
on each person should be nurtured in 
the Christian communion. 


The Church Is Trying 


The church has demonstrated its 
concern for babies. Look at the num- 
ber of crib rooms in the churches of 
the nation. More and more persons are 
coming to know the special needs of 
babies and are taking this new in- 
formation into their planning for hos- 
pital-like facilities for the care of in- 
fants. 

An increasing number of classes for 
parents in the church school offer dis- 
cussions on problems related to family 
life. More parents, therefore, are in 


the church school on Sunday morning. 
This means that the church school is 
providing care for their babies at the 
same time. 

Many churches have planned for 
family life programs and activities dur- 
ing the week. Committees have been 
at work in trying to meet the particu- 
lar needs of families in the church. 
Ministers have given attention to the 
importance of Christian parents in a 
Christian home. 

A rose on the altar to announce the 
birth of a baby. 

But all of these splendid activities 
are not reaching all of the babies in 
Methodist homes. There are yet hun- 
dreds outside the church fellowship. 

If a job needs doing, someone needs 
to be given the job to do. Tools for 
doing it and ways of organizing the 
responsibilities should be found. 


Commission Appoints Visitors 


The nursery-home visitor, appointed 
by the commission on education, is 
the logical person for this task. Since 
6 out of 10 persons who join the 
church come from the church school, 
we may look to the nursery-home visi- 
tor to introduce new families to the 
importance of Christian education. It 
may take several visitors to reach all 
the homes. 

These persons will not only enroll 
the baby on the nursery home roll. 
They will also help the child later to 
prepare for his first day in the church 
school, where he continues to learn 
and grow in the Christian faith. They 
will find out the needs of parents and 





answer the many questions that arise 
in child rearing. 

The literature of the church and the 
friendly counseling of nursery-home 
visitors before the birth of the child 
should help parents to become spirit- 
ually ready for the new baby. 

Parents want to find someone from 
the church to listen to their problems, 
to share in the thrill of parenthood. 

The nursery-home visitors will serve 
in the homes of new babies until the 
child is two years old and has been 
introduced to other workers in the 
church school. These workers will con- 
tinue to enrich the child’s life, co- 
operating with the parents in this new 
experience. 

Two leaflets will be helpful to nur- 
sery-home visitors and parents they 
visit. They are The Nursery Home 
Visitor at Work (No. 101-B), free; 
and Dedicating Young Children in 
Baptism, CNo. 100-C), 100 for 50¢. 
Order from the Service Department, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

The nursery-home visitor is one of 
a team of evangelists. She will work 
closely with the minister, the family 
life committee, the workers in the 
children’s division, and the young 
adult groups in the church. 

If she has caught the vision of her 
task she will see her role as one in 
a long procession of Christians who 
care about their fellow men. 

She may be one who plants the seed, 
if not who tills the soil, that others 
may grow in the Christian faith. 

Every church needs a nursery-home 
visitor. 





20 Methodist Students 
Receive Study Grants 


The General Board of Education has 
awarded five Dempster graduate fellow- 
ships and five Baker scholarships for 
graduate study for the 1960-61 school 
year. 

Purpose of the Dempster fellowships, 
totaling $15,500, is to increase the effec- 
tiveness of both the teaching in Meth- 
odist schools of theology and the teaching 
of religion in colleges and universities. 
This year’s recipients are all ministers 
who are pursuing Ph.D. studies. 

Purpose of the $1,000 Baker grants 
is to train ministers for professional lead- 
ership in Wesley Foundations—the Meth- 
odist student centers at state and inde- 
pendent colleges and universities. All 
recipients of these awards are working 
toward doctorates. 
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Dempster awards are named for John 
Dempster, nineteenth century Methodist 
preacher who helped found three Meth- 
odist seminaries. 

The amount of a Dempster fellow- 
ship may be up to $3,000 for a married 
person and $2,500 for a single person; 
$500 more if the study is abroad. 

In cases where the person holds 
another fellowship for the same year the 
stipend is adjusted accordingly. The 
committee on awards determines the 
amount that each person will receive 
by studying his financial resources and 
the estimated cost of his year of study. 

Prior to this year, 32 Dempster awards 
have been made since they were begun 
seven years ago. Of the 32 recipients, 16 
are now teaching, 15 are continuing their 
study, and one is in the parish ministry. 

Bishop James C. Baker, retired and 
living in San Marino, Calif., organized 


the first Wesley Foundation in 1913. 
Baker scholarships are in his honor. 

Part of the National Methodist Schol- 
arship program, the Baker awards are 
funded from contributions made each 
year on Methodist Student Day, ob- 
served in all U.S. Methodist churches. 

Besides the Methodist awards, Dan- 
forth Campus Christian Worker grants 
have been given to five Methodists. 

They are among 19 recipients of these 
awards from the Danforth Foundation 
which makes grants for higher education 
and related causes. 

The minimum amount of the grants 
is $2,400 each. Additional stipends may 
be granted, according to the number of 
dependents and other factors. 

The foundation also appointed five 
Methodists among 21 theological stu- 
dents as Danforth Seminary Interns for 
the coming school year. 
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A training program for certified lay 
speakers in Milwaukee District is giving 
laymen confidence as they help to fill va- 
cant pulpits. 


by James M. Johnston 


In 1740 Thomas Maxfield scan- 
dalized churchmen of England. With- 
out benefit of ordination, Mr. Maxfield 
mounted the pulpit of the London 
society of the people called Methodists 
and preached a sermon. 

Even John Wesley shook his head. 
However, after hearing Methodism’s 
first lay speaker, he swallowed hard 
and admitted, “It is the Lord’s doing. 
Let him do what seemeth to him good. 
What am I that I should withstand 
God?” He agreed that this layman, like 
himself, was afire with the Gospel and 
called by God. 

Thus began Methodist lay preaching 
and lay speaking. Their fruits are 
measured today in thousands of en- 
doctors, teachers, 
sales magnates, clerks, 
printers, scientists and 
others duly authorized to witness to 
their faith in pulpits on Laymen’s Sun- 
day and on numerous other occasions. 

The Discipline (€ 146.3) requires 
the quarterly conference to “certify 
proper persons to serve as lay speakers, 
-and inquire annually into the gifts, 
labors and usefulness of lay speakers 


gineers, salesmen, 
executives, 


carpenters, 


on the circuit, station or mission.” 
Lay speakers are distinguished from 
local preachers. A_ local preacher's 
license is the first step into the min- 
istry. Receiving a lay speaker's certifi- 
cate does not indicate any intention of 
becoming a professional preacher. 
“Lay speakers,” says this Discipline, 


“shall be constituted by the Official 
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Milwaukee Sentinel 


Trainees in the lay speakers’ program of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
District observe the Rev. Glen Sieferd of Sheboygan Falls speak on 
home devotions. Left to right are William Martin, Waukesha; 
Mrs. William Marsh, West Allis; and F. H. Hollister, Hartland. 


Board of the church of which they are 
members and certified by the Quarterly 
conference, the certificate to be signed 
by the president of the Quarterly Con- 
ference. 

“The duties of a lay speaker are to 
conduct services of worship, to hold 
meetings for prayer and exhortation 
whenever opportunity is afforded, sub- 
ject to the direction of the pastor, to 
attend all the sessions of the District 
and Quarterly Conferences, and to pre- 
sent a written report to the same. A 
lay speaker shall be subject to an an- 
nual examination of character in the 
Quarterly Conference, and a renewal 
of certificate, to be signed by the presi- 
dent thereof.” 

During the past two years, some- 
thing of a Wesleyan fire has moved 
laymen in the Milwaukee (Wis.) Dis- 
trict to make more of the lay speakers’ 
program, and to ask the licensees to 
walk an extra mile or two. 

It began with James Martin of West 
Allis Church, then district lay leader 
and now conference lay leader; Ken- 
neth Crouch of the Pewaukee church, 
present district lay leader; William 
Barnes of Aldersgate Church, Mil- 
waukee, and others. 

In 1958 they appealed to District 
Superintendent Guy Nelson for a 
training program. They worked out a 
curriculum for five consecutive Tues- 
day nights in January and February. 
The district superintendent accepted 
it on an experimental basis. 


By different avenues, Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Crouch reached the same de- 
cision about the state of the lay 
speakers’ program in 1958. 


Some Reasons Why 

Mr. Martin heard a speaker, filling 
the Methodist pulpit, tell an inappro- 
priate story. It’s time all of us took 
some training, he thought. Mr. Crouch 
felt a growing apprehension about the 
apathy and complacency of Methodist 
laymen. “Too many of us feel our 
responsibility ends when we leave our 
church on Sunday,” he said. “This 
forces the clergy to carry too much of 
the load.” 

Crouch saw many an opportunity 
for the lay speaker. Like other confer- 
ences, East Wisconsin has a shortage of 
clergymen. For about 70 charges there 
are only 56 ministers. Moreover, or- 
ganizations, men’s clubs, and _ institu- 
tions are continually looking for 
speakers. 

Crouch, Martin, Barnes and others 
believe part of the answer lies in im- 
proving the service of the lay speakers 
“to increase the lay activity and some- 
how recapture the heritage of Meth- 
odism,” as Mr. Crouch put it. 

Barnes was chairman of the 
training course, held at the Wauwatosa 
church. Charles Palmer, remedial read- 
ing teacher of the Waukesha public 


first 


Mr. Johnston is church news editor of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel and a commission 
chairman in his own church, Aldersgate. 
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school system and former Watertown 
district lay leader, was speaking coach. 
Clergymen also addressed each 
weekly session. Eighteen men com- 
pleted the course. Among them were 
Crouch and Martin who, despite their 
experience, felt the need of training. 
The two also took the 1960 course 
held in January and February. Three 
widely separated churches hosted the 
classes for the convenience of more 
laymen. The class for the Milwaukee 
subdistrict met at Elm Grove Commu- 
nity Church. Its public speaking coach 
was Prof. Harold Larson, head of the 
speech department of Carroll College. 
Each class began with a clergyman’s 
background talk. The Rev. Edwin P. 
Sheppard, British pastor now serving 
at La Crosse, Wis., talked on “Why 
We Should Know John Wesley,” re- 


Mr. Martin Mr. Crouch 


lating incidents in Wesley's life and 
his contribution to Protestantism. 

The next week the Rev. Paul Weisel 
of Mequon told of the lesser known 
books and passages in the Bible. The 
Rev. Clifford G. Fritz discussed the 
Discipline’s meaning to church govern- 
ment and Methodist beliefs. 

The Rev. George Palmer, who has 
a son in the missionary field, talked on 
missions. The course closed with the 
Rev. Glen Siferd of Sheboygan Falls, 
who spoke on home devotions. 

Each session included also a public 
speaking workshop in which the stu- 
dents gave sample sermonettes, ex- 
temporaneous on the first night, and 
prepared on the other nights. The final 
assignment consisted of preparing an 
entire worship service. 

Workshops went something like this: 

A distinguished-looking layman in 
blue business suit urged, “Let me give 
my talk first, to get it off my mind. 
| know I have a long way to go.” 

The layman also knew that Prof. 
Larson would scrutinize every move- 
ment he made, pointing out the ones 
that were helping him most and the 
ones that detracted from his message. 
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The layman began to talk but kept 
his eyes glued to the pulpit. After 
about five minutes Professor Larson 
broke in: “You're talking to your out- 
line, not to your audience.” 

Then the professor questioned him 
about his subject. The man answered 
directly, simply and with conviction, 
far better, as he spoke off the cuff. 

“Now you're talking!” encouraged 
the professor. “You're getting across 
because you're speaking to us and not 
to some paper. Every now and then 
glance at your outline, but don’t for- 
get to face your audience.” 

Mr. Martin began before he reached 
the pulpit. Professor Larson inter- 
rupted him: 

“Don’t speak until you get in posi- 
tion. That's especially important for a 
man of your size. (Martin stands six 
feet five inches, weighs 240 pounds.) 
Take advantage of that height and 
speak directly to your audience. That 
increases your hold on people.” 


‘Little Bit’ About God 

One speaker began, “I'd like to talk 
to you a little bit’ about seeking first 
the Kingdom of God.” 

“Wait a minute,” corrected Profes- 
sor Larson, “don’t apologize for your 
subject. You’re speaking about some- 
thing big, not about ‘a little bit.’” 

Then, smiling, Professor Larson said, 
“You don’t mind if I give you a bad 
time, do you?” 

“Not at all,” the layman replied. 
“If you don’t, someone else will!” 

After a five-minute break Professor 
Larson expounded on rhetorical de- 
vices effective since the times of Jere- 
miah, Demosthenes and Cicero. He 
told also how to build a dialogue to 
bring out a point and how to set up 
your opponent's argument as a straw 
man—easy to demolish. 

The following Tuesday District 
Superintendent Nelson consecrated 
those who completed the course. 

Mr. Martin said the lay speakers’ 
program means new life for hearers at 
the Rescue Mission, Goodwill Indus- 
tries, convalescent homes, Methodist 
Men’s clubs and other groups. 

“There’s a great future for lay 
speakers in our district,” he said. 

“We plan to organize evangelism 
teams of four or five laymen to conduct 
services where we can,” he said. “They 
will be persons trained as lay speakers 
with messages to tell.” 


Who are these laymen whose sense 
of insufliciency led to the stepped-up 
speakers’ program? 

Mr. Crouch, a designing engineer 
with Link Builders, Inc., joined Wes- 
ley Church, Milwaukee, shortly after 
discharge from military service in the 
1940's. He plunged into church life 
becoming president of the young 
adults, financial secretary, lay leader 
and church school superintendent be- 
fore he moved to the Pewaukee area. 

In 1948 the Rev. Walter W. Taylor 
recognized Mr. Crouch’s talent and 
asked him to accept a lay speaker's 
license. Ken Crouch thought no one 
should occupy the Methodist pulpit 
but a trained man. But he accepted the 
license and began to train himself for 
the task. Since 1948 he has conducted 
at least one full service each year. 

To Mr. Taylor, now pastor of Mil- 
waukee’s Aldersgate Church, Mr. 
Crouch gives credit for “stressing the 
lay speakers’ program and insisting that 
laymen have a large part of the church 
responsibility at Wesley.” 

Mr. Martin has been district lay 
leader many years, taking part in re- 
treats and church men’s groups. He 
received new life during the Mil- 
waukee mission two years ago. 

“That mission revised my way of 
thinking and my whole life,” he testi- 
fied. “Before participating in those 
meetings I would never pray aloud in 
public. Now it comes naturally.” 

Jim Martin, printing department 
supervisor at Briggs and Stratton Cor- 
poration, preached an average of once 
a week last summer for Wisconsin pas- 
tors on vacation or ill. 

Mrs. Irene Parish and Mrs. William 
Marsh of West. Allis, took the instruc- 
tion, too. Mrs. Marsh participated with 
her husband, a manufacturing trainee 
with Harnischfeger Corporation. 

She gained her only public speak- 
ing experience at the University of 
Wisconsin and in practice teaching. 
“IT knew the lay speakers’ program was 
for men largely,” she said. “However, 
I believe women should become better 
able to express themselves.” 

Her trial sermonette paraphrased the 
counsel of Paul, who thought women 
should keep silent in church. 

“Let your men take care of your 
women,” she said, “so they are better 
able to express themselves in church.” 


For a list of materials available on lay 
speaking, see the coupon on page 
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Marks First Anniversary 


Music Ministry, a publication for all 
persons with music responsibilities in 
church and church school, celebrates its 
first anniversary this month. 

The magazine goes to Methodist 
pastors, church musicians, church-school 
workers, directors of Christian education 
and laymen. Subscriptions have also come 
from other denominations. 

Striving to meet the needs of both 
small and large churches, the magazine 
has carried monthly workshop articles 
on choir directing, organ and piano play- 
ing, youth choirs, and music for children. 

Content also has included a monthly 
music calendar with suggestions for 
Sunday services following the seasonal 
emphases of the Christian year. A special 
music folio in each issue includes com- 
plete scores of at least four anthems 
ranging from easy to moderate. 

Hymnologist Philip S. Watters, hymn 
tune arranger Jane M. Marshall, and 
nationally recognized music authorities 
such as John Finley Williamson, Austin 
C. Lovelace, and Carrie Lou and Edwin 
Goddard have contributed regularly to 
Music Ministry during its first year. 

The publication also has been a voice 
for the National Fellowship of Methodist 
Musicians. 

For its second year, beginning this 
month, Music Ministry will feature a 
roster of new but equally authoritative 
writers of workshop materials and articles. 
The music folio will be enlarged to offer 
more choral music and sample materials 
for organists. Some fresh ideas are ex- 
pected to change the format slightly. 


Bible Distribution Is High 
The American Bible Society, which 


this year is observing the 125th anni- 
versary of its work for the blind, has 
reported record-breaking distribution of 
Scriptures to both the sighted and the 
sightless. 

In 1959 the society distributed 17,- 
650,917 volumes of Scriptures through- 
out the world, a record for any year in 
its history. The society averaged 15 mil- 
lion volumes in the previous six years. 

Scriptures for the blind on talking 
book records, in Braille and other em- 
bossed printing systems in 15 languages 
totaled 73,194 for the year, another 
record. The 125-year figure is 790,035 
books and records for the blind. 

The Scriptures have been published in 
1,151 languages—complete Bibles in 
219, complete Testaments in 271, at 
least one entire book in an additional 661. 

The Book of Mark in Comanche for 
Indians in this country was first pub- 


lished in 1959. Other firsts include the 
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the Gospel of Mark in five Mexican 
Indian dialects; in Bilaan, a language 
of the Philippines; and in co-operation 
with the British and Scotch, in Paiwan, 
a language spoken in Taiwan. 

New Testaments were first published 
this year in Beti, a Cameroun language, 
and in Totonac, a Mexican Indian dia- 
lect. 

Translation into the 1,000 remaining 
languages is being made at the rate of 
more than one new language a month. 


During the year the society continued 
its 143-year service of distributing Scrip- 
tures to the armed forces by supplying 
Bibles to our submarine fleet. 

The society participated in three proj- 
ects in Communist areas. It supplied 
Scriptures to the American National Ex- 
position in Moscow, and to a team of 
students attending the Communist-spon- 
sored World Youth Festival in Vienna. 
Hungarian Scriptures were:sent to Yugo- 
slavia for church use in that country. 


Temperance Film on TV Driving Program 


An experimental television program 
based on the Methodist film, Stop Driv- 
ing Us Crazy, was conducted by the 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film 
Commission in co-operation with the 
Springfield-Greene County Safety Coun- 
cil in Missouri last March. 

The 10-minute film was followed by a 
20-minute panel discussion which em- 
phasized the importance of Christian 
attitudes in driver safety. Presented on 
Television Classroom, the program was 
a public service presentation of KTTS- 
TV. 

The panel was composed of Don 
Bown, manager of the safety council, and 
three high school students who had com- 
pleted the driver training course. 

While the panel’s discussion was spon- 
taneous, its personnel had viewed the 
film beforehand to have a good knowl- 
edge of its content. This enabled the 
panel to develop general topics of dis- 
cussion. 

At its preliminary meetings the panel 
decided that the major point to develop 


was the creation of proper attitudes in 
the driver’s mind. 

The animated, color film has many 
advantages for a teenage presentation. 
The modern jazz background is original 
and holds the attention of a teenage audi- 
ence or panel. The film, itself, although 
animated, is not written for a young 
audience. The information it presents is 
geared to the adult or the teenager who 
has just arrived at the driving age. 

Mr. Bown feels that a panel of teen- 
agers is the best approach to discussing 
the film. Young people have not lost 
their ability to come directly to the point 
of driver safety and morality. They do 
not possess the pedantic attitudes of 
many professional safety people, he feels. 

There is no danger of over-moralizing 
the problem with young people, Mr. 
Bown says, for these drivers of today 
and the future speak out of their ex- 
perience and honesty. 

(For a descriptive article of Stop Driv- 
ing Us Crazy, see Tut MeEtTuHopist 
Srory for February 1960 page 8.) 


Mr. Don Bown and three high school students compose panel on safe driving program 
telecast by KTTS-TV in Springfield, Mo. TRAFCO film was shown before the discussion. 
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FIVE REASONS FOR USING AUDIO-VISUALS 


IN YOUR CHRISTMAS SEASON SERVICES 


PPIPIIOPOIO PL ODO SOOO DES, 
They're interesting and en- 


joyable to every age 


They add variety to your 


services 


They give that “something 
want for 


special” you 
Christmas programs 


They help establish a deep 
appreciation of the true 


meaning of Christmas 


They are always available 
—in a large variety—from 


Cokesbury 


| 
| 


Christmas on Grandfather’s Farm (1890's) 


(Coronet Films; 14 minutes) A film rich in warmth, laughter, and love—begins with 
Grandpa’s reading of the Biblical account of the first Christmas and ends with the 
family dinner and a prayer of thanksgiving. A film full of old-fashioned Christmas 
joy that bridges the gap between another century and our own .. . between our 
homes and those cf people everywhere. (MPO) 


B&W rental, postage extra, $5.00 


Life of Christ in Art 


(Coronet Films; 21 minutes) A rich summation of memorable events in the life 
of Christ as described in the gospels and as represented by artists through the 
centuries. The paintings are carefully selected from the great storehouse of more 
than seven hundred years of religious art. More than 25 painters are represented. 
(MPO) 
Color 


rental, postage extra, $12.50 


The Guiding Star 


(Family Films; 30 minutes.) The heart-warming story of Uncle Henry who shares 
the true spirit of Christmas all year long. Through his attempts to reunite his 
unhappy, misguided family, he leads them into a deeper appreciation of the meaning 
of Christmas. (MPO) 
B&W 


Christmas in The Family 


(Family films; 45 frames, one 3315 LP record.) Wonderful Christmas story about a 
lonely widow who watches from the window of her apartment as the happy fam- 
ily next door prepares for their Christmas celebration. Will delight children and 
adults alike, and make Christmas mean more for all who see it. 

(SDV) Color, Sound Filmstrip sale, postpaid, $10.00 


Christmas Around the World 


(Graded Press; 43 frames; two 78 rpm or 3314 records—specify; leader’s guide.) 
Using the poem Everywhere, Everywhere Christmas Tonight, reproductions of 
original paintings by Janet Smalley show Christmas in many lands. Includes scenes 
from Sweden, Denmark, England, France, and the United States. Recommended 
by Board of Education. (SDV) Color, Sound Filmstrip sale, postpaid, $10.00 


rental, postage extra, $12.00 


Add state sales tax where it applies 
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Set Up P.R. Offices 


Two new public relations and Metho- 
dist information offices have been set up 
to serve annual conferences. 

The recently organized Florida-Cuba 
Methodist Information Commission will 
service the Florida and Cuba Annual 
Conferences. 

O. B. Fanning came from the director- 


ship of the Washington office in Septem- 


ber to direct the new one in Lakeland, 
Fla. His role is a dual one as he has 
also been appointed director of the news 
bureau and information office of Florida 
Southern College in Lakeland. 

Winston H. Taylor succeeds Mr. Fan 
ning in Washington. Mr. Taylor has 
been director of the San Francisco office 
for the past seven years. 

The second new office is in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and will serve the Oklahoma 
and New Mexico Annual Conferences. 

The Rev. Robert L. Main assumed 
his position as director of the new of- 
fice in June. 

For 17 years, Dr. Main has been press 
secretary of the Oklahoma Annual Con- 
ference while serving as a minister in 
that conference. He was most recently 
pastor of Christ Methodist Church in 
Oklahoma City. 

For the past four years Dr. Main has 
been chairman of the Oklahoma Confer- 
ence Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission. 

Both new offices, like about 20 other 
Methodist area and conference public 
relations offices, are affliated with the 
national Commission on Public Rela- 
tions and Methodist Information. 


Five Get Bible Posts 


The American Bible Society has an- 
nounced the appointment of five secre- 
taries for its work of Scripture distribu- 
tion, three of them Methodists. 

The Rev. Arthur P. Whitney, vice- 
president of Drew University, has been 
appointed executive secretary for national 
distribution. He will be responsible for 
the society’s circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures throughout the United States 

Dr. Whitney is a member of the New 
York East Conference and of several o! 
its boards and committees. He has been : 
member of Drew’s adiministrative staf! 
and faculty since 1939. 

The Rev. Jacob W. Limkemann, 
Presbyterian minister and secretary of th 
American Bible Society’s Central Ameri 
ca agency since 1952, has been appointe« 
study secretary for Latin America. Thi: 
appointment is in connection with th« 
United Bible Societies’ world-wide stud) 
of Bible use. 

The Rev. Reginald H. Wheatley ha: 
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been named to succeed Mr. Limkemann 
as secretary of the Central America 
agency with headquarters in Guatemala 
City. 

Mr. Wheatley has served the Method- 
ist Mission in Panama since 1956 and 
formerly was a missionary teacher in 
Bolivia. He also has held several pastor- 
ates in Maryland. 

An appointment as regional distribu- 
tion secretary in the Bible Society’s 
Western and Pacific office in Los Angeles 
has been given to the Rev. James P. 
Smith, a Methodist minister. 

Mr. Smith has served as director of the 
Wesley Foundation at the University of 
California and as chaplain at Penn State 
University. He has also been minister 
for youth and director of religious educa- 
tion at Pasadena’s (Calif..) First Method- 
ist Church. 

The Rev. Mark A. Talney is the ap- 
pointee as regional distribution secretary 
in the Pacific Northwest. His offices are 
in Portland, Ore. Dr. Talney is a Presby- 
terian minister and former executive sec- 
retary of the Oregon Council of 
Churches. 


Bible Society Appointee 


The American Bible Society appointed 
the Rev. Gildo Sanchez executive secre- 
tary of its Puerto Rico agency in July. 

An ordained minister of The Metho- 
dist Church in Puerto Rico, Mr. Sanchez 
is currently a special lecturer at the 
Evangelical Seminary of Rio Piedras. 

Mr. Sanchez has been a member of 
the Puerto Rico Annual Conference for 
17 years. 

The new appointee sees a need to re- 
view the goals and techniques of Scrip- 
ture distribution in the light of new 
developments. Among them are an in- 
crease in the literacy rate, growth in eco- 
nomic and social life, and emphasis on 
industrial achievement. 


Editorial Staff Changes 


Two new staff members joined the 

Editorial Division of the Methodist Board 
of Education in Nashville, Tenn., in 
September. Both will work with chil- 
dren’s publications. 
_ They are the Rev. Charles A. Shook, 
who is completing work on his Ph.D. de- 
gree at Boston University, and Miss Jean 
Buchanan of Atlanta, Ga., director of 
children’s work for the North Georgia 
Methodist Conference. 

Both Mr. Shook and Miss Buchanan 
have been trained for the church’s spe- 
cial ministry to primary children. Mr. 
Shook of the Baltimore Conference has 
been pastor of churches in Maryland and 
Massachusetts. Miss Buchanan has had 
experience as director of children’s work 
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in several churches, including Atlanta’s 
Peachtree Road Methodist Church. 

Another change in the Editorial Divi- 
sion is the resignation of Miss Mattie 
Lula Cooper, editor of Pictures and Sto- 
ries. 


Men Plan Purdue Confab 


More than 5,000 men are expected to 
attend the third national conference of 
Methodist Men at Purdue University, 
slated for July 14-16, 1961. 

Around the theme, “Manpower With 
God’s Power Builds the Church,” several 
resources will be used to answer some 
basic questions related to the church and 
the place of the layman in it. 


Add Specialists to Staff 


Specialists in church fund-raising and 
in research and survey have recently 
joined the staff of the Division of Na- 
tional Missions of the Methodist Board 
of Missions. 

The Rev. Wilburn S. Yoder, Joplin, 
Mo., has been named a financial crusade 
director in the division’s Department of 
Finance and Field Service. The Rev. 
Alan K. Waltz, Evanston, IIl., has been 
appointed a research assistant in the de- 
partment of research and survey. 

Dr. Yoder will direct campaigns in 
Methodist churches which are seeking 
to raise funds for building purposes. He 
is a member of the Southwest Missouri 
Conference and has served four pastorates 
in Missouri for nearly 25 years. 

Dr. Waltz will work with Methodist 
areas, annual conferences and districts in 
making professional surveys. He will 
study the needs and effectiveness of 
church extension, evangelism, the min- 
istry, Christian education and other pro- 
grams. 


Organize New Commission 


The Methodist Commission on Inter- 
Jurisdictional Relations, established for 
the 1960-64 quadrennium by the 1960 
General Conference, held its organiza- 
tional meeting in Chicago Aug. 11-12. 

Charles C. Parlin of Englewood, N.J., 
was elected chairman of the commission. 
Mr. Parlin was chairman of the 1956-60 
Commission to Study and Recommend 
Action Concerning the Jurisdictional 
System. 

Other officers are James P. Brawley, 
Atlanta, Ga., vice-chairman; the Rev. D. 
Trigg James, Atlanta, Ga., secretary; and 
Leonard D. Slutz, Cincinnati, Ohio, as- 
sistant secretary. 

The 1960-64 Commission on Inter- 
Jurisdictional Relations was created large- 


ly to implement the recommendations of 
the 1956-60 study commission. 

Entrusted to the 36-member commis- 
sion will be “the continuing program of 
The Methodist Church to abolish the 
Central (Negro) Jurisdiction, promote 
interracial brotherhood through Christian 
love, and achieve a more _ inclusive 
church.” 

Next meeting of the commission will 
be Nov. 29 in Chicago. It will begin at 
9 a.m., and there will be morning, after- 
noon and evening sessions. 


Elect Bishop in Peru 
The Rev. B. Foster Stockwell, who for 


almost 35 years was president of Union 
Theological Seminary in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, was elected a bishop of The 
Methodist Church by the Central Con- 
ference of Latin America on Aug. 3. The 
conference met in Lima, Peru. 

At the same conference, Bishop Sante 
Uberto Barbieri of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, the only other bishop within the 
conference, was re-elected for a fousth 
term of four years. He had served as 
bishop since 1949. Both elections are for 
four-year terms under the rules of this 
conference. 

Dr. Stockwell was in New York city 
on a year’s furlough when the election 
took place. He retired in April from the 
seminary presidency and was to teach 
there this fall. He flew to Lima on Aug. 
5 for consecration on Aug. 7. 

The new president of Union Theo 
logical Seminary is the Rev. Jose Miguez, 
one of Dr. Stockwell’s former pupils. 

Bishop Stockwell will serve the San- 
tiago Area, comprising Methodist work 
in Chile, Peru and Central America. The 
Episcopal residence will be in Lima, 
Peru. 


Co-ordinators Elect Heads 


Bishop Edwin R. Garrison of Aber- 
deen, S.D., was elected president of The 
Methodist Church’s Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil for 1960-64 at its first meeting of the 
quadrennium. The council met in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on July 20. 

President-elect Garrison succeeds Bish- 
op Charles W. Brashares of the Chi- 
cago Area. 

Before his election to the episcopacy, 
Bishop Garrison had served for four years 
as secretary of the council. He was ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Indiana Area 
prior to his recent assignment as bishop of 
the Dakotas Area. 

Other officers chosen at the meeting 
were Leon Hickman, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
vice-president, and T. Russell Reitz, 
Manhattan, Kan., secretary. 

Officers were named for the council’s 
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committees, also. Committee chairmen 
are Bishop Roy H. Short, Nashville, 
Tenn., program; Hubert E. Orton, Los 
Angeles, Calif., property; J. P. Stafford, 
Cary, Miss., structure; and the Rev. 
Lester W. Auman, Floral Park, N.Y., re- 


view. 


Commission on Promotion 
Re-elects Bishop Martin 


Bishop William C. Martin of Dallas, 
Tex., who has headed The Methodist 
Church’s Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation since its formation in 1952, 
was re-elected president as the group met 
in Colorado Springs, July 26-7, to or- 
eanize for the 1960-64 quadrennium. 

Bishop Hazen G. Werner of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke 
of New York city were named vice-presi- 
dents. The Rev. Theodore C. Mayer of 
Warren, Ohio, was re-elected recording 
secretary. 

The Rev. E. Harold Mohn of Chicago, 
Ill., was re-elected general secretary to 
serve until his retirement Dec. 31. Dr. 
Mohn has served as general secretary of 
the commission for eight vears and for 
four years before that was director of the 
Advance for Christ and His Church. 

The Rev. Thomas B. Lugg, also of 
Chicago, was re-elected treasurer for a 
similar period prior to his retirement as 
general secretary and treasurer of the 
church’s Council on World Service and 
Finance. 

Bishop Martin heads a nine-man com- 
mittee charged with securing a successor 
for Dr. Mohn. Dr. Lugg’s successor, the 
Rev. Don A. Cooke of Bradenton, Fla., 
will also assume his duties on the com- 
mission. 

Eight were named to the executive 
committee of the commission in addition 
to the officers. 


Chicago Boards to Move, 
Build Offices in Evanston 


Several boards and agencies of The 
Methodist Church now located at 740 
Rush St., in Chicago, IIl., will move to 
suburban Evanston into a new Methodist 
headquarters building to be erected there 
at the southwest corner of Davis Street 
and Ridge Avenue. 

From its funds available for investment 
purposes, the Board of Pensions will pro- 
vide the money necessary for erection of 
the new building in Evanston. Joining 
with the pensions board in the move from 
Chicago will be the Council on World 
Service and Finance, Commission on Pro- 
motion and Cultivation, Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes, and the Board of Lay 
Activities. All will share in a joint owner- 
ship plan. 
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The move of the Chicago-based boards 
to Evanston and the erection of the new 
office building there were approved by 
the Co-ordinating Council. The move 
was announced on Aug. 2 by the Rev. 
Charles L. Calkins, general secretary of 
the General Board of Pensions, after en- 


church will occupy leased space in th 
new building—a printing sales office o: 
the Methodist Publishing House anc 
one of the national offices of the Commis 
sion on Public Relations and Methodis 
Information. 

Tentative date for completion of th: 


new building and its occupancy has bee: 


set for the fall of 1961. Perkins and Wil 


dorsement by Evanston’s City Council. 
Two other general agencies of the 





World Service Agency: November 


DIVISION OF TEMPERANCE 
AND GENERAL WELFARE 


A division of the Board of Christian Social Concerns 


The leaflet shown here introduces the work of the Division 
of Temperance and General Welfare of the new general 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. The division is one of 17 
boards and agencies whose work is made possible by World 
Service dollars given in your church. The leaflet has been pre- 
pared for distribution on Nov. 27. Pastors may order the leaflet 
free from the Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chi 
cago 11, Il. 


e The Division of Temperance and General Welfare has the responsibility of 
conducting a program of research, education, and action centering around 
these Christian social concerns: alcohol problems, addiction to injurious 
habits such as use of tobacco and drugs; gambling; pornography; juvenilc 
delinquency and crime; penal system and rehabilitation; mental health and 
medical care; problems associated with aging, population, and planned parent- 
hood; and traffic safety. 


e The division’s leadership will be headed by an associate general secretary 
to be elected for the quadrennium when the general Board of Christian Social 
Concerns meets on Sept. 29. The Rev. Caradine R. Hooton has headed up 
this work in the past, serving as general secretary of the Board of Temperance. 
e ‘T'wo major emphases in the program of this division come at this season of 
the year: Commitment Day and the Christmas for Christ program. ‘The 
former is a program which encourages individuals to make personal decisions 
in regard to abstinence and other moral choices. The latter is a program 
through which churches and church members encourage those in their com- 
munities to make Christmas celebrations more worthy of the day. 


e Other aspects of the division’s program include year-round educational 
work through literature, films, and study programs. The division staff conducts 
training programs for leaders in the field of temperance and general welfare 
The division also offers counsel and resource materials for the work of con 
ference, district, and local church groups, especially commissions on Christian 
social concerns. 


e ‘The Division of Temperance and General Welfare is supported by 1.64 
cents from each World Service dollar that is divided. It has a small additiona 
income from private gifts and investments. 


For additional information regarding the work that Worlc 
Service makes possible in the field of temperance and genera 
welfare, write to the Division of Temperance and Genera 
Welfare, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. Fox 
more information regarding World Service, write to th« 
Commission on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


World Service topic for December: Peace and Bible Distribution. 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 
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are the architects. Plans call for a three- 
level neo-Gothic building having more 
than 65,000 square feet of floor space in 
its three wings. 

Two other general agencies now at 740 
Rush Street will not move to Evanston. 
The Division of Peace and World Order 
and the Division of Human Relations 
and Economic Affairs will join the Di- 
vision of Temperance and General Wel- 
fare in Washington, D.C. sometime 
next summer, it is expected. These three 
divisions form the new Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns in accordance with 
action taken at the General Conference. 

Editorial and advertising offices of two 
magazines of the Methodist Publishing 
House—Together and Christian Advo- 
cate—will be continued in Chicago, but 
the circulation departments of these 
publications are being transferred to 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A new 10-state North Central regional 
service center of the Methodist Publish- 
ing House will be erected in Park Ridge, 
a northwestern suburb of Chicago. 


Council Announces Leaders 
Bishop Paul N. Garber of Rich- 


mond, Va., has been elected president of 
the Southeastern Jurisdictional Council 
of The Methodist Church. 

Bishop Garber succeeds Bishop Arthur 
J. Moore, Atlanta, Ga., who has retired. 

Other officers elected for the next four 
years were first vice-president, Howard 
Berg, Melbourne, Fla.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Bishop John Owen Smith, Atlanta, 
Ga.; and secretary, the Rev. Carl J. 
Sanders, Richmond, Va. 

The 83-member council elected the of- 
ficers during the quadrennial Southeast- 
ern Jurisdictional Conference, which was 
held at Lake Junaluska, N.C., in July. 

Organized more than 15 years ago, the 
council places its emphasis on helping 
the Methodist general boards and agen- 
cies to strengthen the work of the more 
than 12,000 churches in its jurisdiction. 

The council has headquarters in At- 
lanta, and its executive secretaries are the 
Rev. James W. Sells and the Rev. D. 
Trigg James. 


46 Become Missionaries 


The Methodist missionary force around 
the world will be strengthened this fall 
by the arrival at their respective posts 
f 46 young persons. They will be giv- 
ing three years of their lives to missionary 
service. 

The 46 three-year missionaries repre- 
sent an increase of 140 per cent over 
the number (31) who went out as “3’s” 
in 1959. They are the fourteenth con- 
ecutive group of “3’s” to be sent out by 
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the Methodist Board of Missions since 
1947. 

The 32 women and 14 men will do 
a variety of jobs, including teaching in 
schools from kindergarten through col- 
lege, youth work, social work, business 
administration, and medical work. They 
will serve in 19 countries of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. 

Twenty-four states are represented in 
the group, with the largest numbers 
coming from Illinois with seven, Penn- 
sylvania and Texas with four each, and 
Florida with three. 

As is customary for the “3’s,” the 
group spent six weeks during the summer 
in intensive training at Scarritt College in 
Nashville, Tenn. They studied the 
Bible, basic Christian beliefs, the mis- 
sionary vocation, and the language and 
culture of the countries to which they 
will be going. 


Ordain Panamanian Pastor 


The Rev. Francisco Santana Pitty has 
been ordained the first Panamanian 
Methodist minister in the 54-year history 
of The Methodist Church in Panama. 

The ordination was done by Bishop 
W. Angie Smith of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., during the Central American Pro- 
visional Annual Conference recently in 
Alajuela, Costa Rica. 

Other Methodist ministers in Panama 
are missionaries from the United States 
or are local (lay) preachers serving as 
accepted supply pastors. 

A continuous growth in the number of 
ordained Panamanian Methodist ministers 
has been forecast by the Rev. Charles 
O. Butler, missionary and Methodist 
news correspondent for Panama. 

Through the work of Christian 
Workers’ School at Alejuela, the number 
of Panamanian pastors should increase 
in the next four years, Mr. Butler reports. 


Board OKs Agency’s Work 


The Methodist Church’s Division of 
World Missions has given the green light 
for a Southern California foundation to 
operate as a Methodist agency in its over- 
seas missions. 

The Agricultural Aids Foundation, 
sponsored by the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference, has been working 
in Africa three years to improve agricul- 
ture methods and make available simple 
machinery to small farms. 

The Rev. C. Melvin Blake, division 
executive secretary for Africa, said the 
division’s action “opens up new channels 
through which The Methodist Church 
can extend its agricultural program and 
make it more effective.” 

In its young history the Foundation 


has invested $500,000 in the production, 
research and development of agricultural 
equipment which can be used and main- 
tained by Africans. Livestock, crops and 
other agricultural improvements are part 
of the program. 

“We hope we are on the track of de- 
veloping a basic program and a group of 
skilled people who for the first time will 
be catering to the agricultural progress of © 
Africans,” said Keith Smith, Long Beach 
layman and Foundation president. 

With Foundation help a mission in 
Sandoa, Belgian Congo, headed by the 
Rev. Dean C. Freudenberger (with 
equipment and aid valued at $40,000), 
has accomplished in six months what 
would have taken three years. 


New Filmstrip on Missions 


The commission on missions is shown 
to be the central planning group for its 
church’s missionary program in a new 
100-frame color filmstrip entitled Our 
Commission on Missions. 

The filmstrip presents up-to-date facts 
about the mission of the church and 
shows the resources which can be used to 
do a good job of missionary education. It 
shows commission members what their 
job is and how to do it. 

Available with either reading script or 
33 1/3 rpm record, the filmstrip can be 
purchased by and for the commission on 
missions in the following combinations: 


e Filmstrip record and 10 manuals, $9. 
Filmstrip script and 10 manuals, $7. 


* 
e Filmstrip, record and manual, $8. 
a 


Filmstrip, script and manual, $6. 

Our Commission on Missions may be 
purchased from all Cokesbury Stores or 
from Audio-Visual Services, Methodist 
Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


To Swell Advance Specials 


The South Central Jurisdictional Con- 
ference has challenged its 6,708 churches 
to give almost twice as much during the 
1960-64 quadrennium to Methodist work 
among Spanish-speaking and _ Indian 
Americans as they did during the past 
four years. 

Acting on recommendations from its 
committee on missions, the conference 
asked Methodists in its eight-state terri- 
tory to give $936,000 to Spanish-speak- 
ing work and $746,500 to Indian work. 
All of the gifts will be sought through 
Advance Specials. 

During the past four years, churches 
in the jurisdiction gave a total of $874,- 
000 to Spanish-speaking and Indian 
work. The jurisdiction also authorized a 
new $38,000 Advance Special program 
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in church extension among Central Juris- 
diction churches which are within the 
boundaries of the South Central Juris- 
diction. 

“We now have five missionaries on the 
field,” Mrs. Ocera said. These are Miss 
Natividad, a children’s worker; two 
nurses in Sarawak; a doctor and his wife 
in Malaya. Calls have come from Korea, 
Taiwan, Sarawak and Africa for nurses, 
teachers and medical personnel. 

“Funds come in from local churches, 
from Woman’s Societies, from Methodist 


Youth Fellowships and from Sunday 
school children. Everyone seems to want 
to have a part in mission giving. 

“I went to Mindanao Island, where the 
Methodists are ‘fewer and poorer than 
elsewhere in the Philippines. I told them 
I had not come especially to ask for 
money, but they said, ‘We want to do 
our part for missons, too.’” 

Mrs. Ocera, a former public school 


teacher, is a convert from Roman Cathol- 
icism. Her husband, also a teacher, is a 
Methodist lay evangelist. 











Coming Soon. ee Order Your Copies Now 
Of the ILA, 1961 and the New Discipline 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL, 1961 


The most comprehensive commentary on 
the International Sunday school lessons. 
Each of the lessons contain the text in 
two versions, meaning of the Bible text, 
application of the text to modern life, 
and a complete 
Edited by 
Charles M. Laymon, lesson analysis by 
postpaid, $2.95 


teaching suggestions, 


summary of each lesson. 


Roy L. Smith. (AP) 


DOCTRINES AND DISCIPLINE 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


1960 
Ready this fall . . 


formation. 


(AP) 


FREE SUPPLY CATALOG. Drop us a card 
for your free copy of our Church and 


Church School Supply Catalog 


complete list of furnishings and supplies 
for your church along with books and 


items for the pastor. 











[[RETAN_DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Northeastern | North Central | Western 
Region Region Region 

Boston 16 Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 
New York 11 Cincinnati 2 Portland 5 
Pittsburgh 30 Detroit 1 San Francisco 2 





- your new Discipline, 
containing all the new legislation made 
by the General Conference in April, 1960. 
The laws, rules, and regulations govern- 
ing the entire Methodist Church. Be one 
of the first to have your new copy. Quan- 
tity prices available—please write for in- 


each, postpaid, $1.75 


FILL IN—MAIL TODAY 





Southwestern 
Region 
Dallas 1 
Kansas City 6 





Southern 
egion 

Atlanta 3 

Nashville 3 





Southeastern 
egion 

Baltimore 3 

Richmond 16 











Please send me the followi:g: 
__.....copies (y) of The International 
Lesson Annual, 1961, $2.95, each, post- 
paid. 

—___—copies (y) of The Discipline, $1.75, 
each, postpaid. 


SEND TO 





Street 





CP ittiuiuaeentiona. € » Bile 


(—) Payment enclosed 
(—D Charge to my account 


Add state sales tax where it applies 
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Becomes a Sending Church 

The work being done by an attractiv< 
Filipina grandmother who recently toured 
the United States furnishes a concret: 
example of how a receiving church be 
comes a sending church. 

As the first executive secretary of th« 
Board of Missions of The Methodist 
Church in the Philippines, Mrs. Elisa R 
Ocera of Manila is engaged in directine 
and promoting the mission work of on¢ 
of Methodism’s younger churches. 

A missionary, Miss Filomena Nativi 
dad, was sent by the Woman’s Division o| 
Christian Service to Okinawa in 1954 
Then in 1956 the Philippines Centra! 
Conference set up a Board of Missions 
In 1959 Mrs. Ocera was elected as its 
first secretary. 


Holiday Services at Home 

For several years the Board of Educa 
tion, through its Department of the Chris 
tian Family, has published a worship 
service for use by families during th 
Christmas season. The 1960 service was 
prepared by the Rev. and Mrs. Arden W 
Tiley of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Tiley is 
director of Christian education for the 
Indianola Methodist Church. 

The folder contains suggestions for 
the days preceding Christmas, the ob 
servance of Christmas Eve in the home 
and a worship service for Christmas Day. 
The cover page is a four-color painting of 
the nativity scene. 

A similar service for use in the home 
on Thanksgiving Day has been written 
by Dr. John W. Johannaber, dean of 
Scarritt College, and Mrs. Johannaber. 
They have five children. This servic« 
grows out of their own family experiences. 

Church leaders will want to order 
these services in time for distribution on 
the Sundays preceding the holidays. 

Either of the services may be pur- 
chased through the Service Department, 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nash 
ville, Tenn. Price, 100 for $2, 12 fo: 
30¢. Payment should accompany order 


Church Art Wins Medals 


Methodist entries in the 11th annua! 
Art Directors’ Show in Washington 
D.C., have won two of the 12 gold 
medals awarded. 

Winning Methodist entries were Sto; 
Driving Us Crazy, a color cartoon film 
on traffic safety, and It’s a Fact, a series 
of leaflets on alcohol problems. 

Both entries were produced by thi 
former Methodist Board of Temperanc« 
now a division of the new Methodis' 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 

More than 1,000 commercial art en 
tries of government and private concerns 
were received for the annual show. 
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(;enerous Response to a Desperate Need 


by E. Harold Mohn 


A king-sized “thank you” is in order 
t, all bishops, district superintendents, 
pastors, and churches for the recent 
r sponse to our appeals for relief funds 
in behalf of the victims of earthquake 
cisaster in Chile and other Pacific 
areas. 

The offering, reported up to Aug. 
31, totals $723,711.65. 

This is one more demonstrated proof 
that our Methodist people have the 
warm heart and the open hand when 
they are clearly informed about human 
need anywhere in the world. It was 
true when we made a churchwide ap- 
peal for Korea in 1954; for Hungary 
and other lands of oppression in 1957; 
and now for the recent catastrophe by 
earthquake in Chile and other Pacific 
areas. 

Because there is centralized, co- 
ordinated promotion of general benevo- 
lence causes across the whole church, 
through the Central Promotional Of- 
fice in Chicago, such achievements as 
these are possible. 

Late in May the Methodist Com- 


mittee for Overseas Relief office in 


New York called us with graphic in- 
formation about the earthquake in 
Chile. The appeal was convincing. 

Immediately we contacted the 
Council of Bishops and the Council on 
World Service and Finance. A special 
appeal was authorized by them. 

Contact was made with the Board of 
Education to clear an appropriate date 
for a churchwide appeal that would 
not interfere with the Student Day of- 
fering on June 12. The date agreed 
upon was June 26 for a churchwide 
free-will offering. 

Immediately air mail letters were 
sent to all district superintendents de- 
scribing the need, the appeal, and pro- 
cedures to reach the churches. Two 
letters of appeal and report were sent 
to all pastors. 

All of this promotion was designed 
and directed by our Central Promo- 
tional Office in close co-operation with 
MCOR. The results are magnificent. 

The earthquakes continued, and re- 
sulting tidal waves added disaster in 
Hawaii, Okinawa, and elsewhere. Our 
churches and people in these countries 


Benevolence Report 


Benevolence Funds 


World Service 


(Year's ai 


$15, 


General Advance 


One Great Hour 
of Sharing 


Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service 


Race Relations Day* 
Methodist Stulent Day* 
TV-Radio Ministry 
Chile Relief 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 


(Year's apportionment 
$1,759,800) 


ua 
@ 6 World Service 


so far this year 


(Year’ pon ion 
ment $551,764) 


$523,261 $589,221 


rtionment 
,000) 


507,293 674,555 


6,354 4,200 
8,990 


4,746 
30,301 
16,325 


77,996 73 A66 


29,507 31,749 


18,627 








were in increasing distress. We re- 
layed this information to our bishops, 
district superintendents, and pastors. 
Their co-operation in presenting the 
appeal for relief was heart-warming. 

Several district superintendents re- 
ported that every church in their dis- 
tricts received a special offering. One 
pastor of a very small church reported 
that it had been the custom of his of- 
ficial board to place $5 in the budget 
for any special appeal. But this time 
they said “Take an offering.” Nearly 
$60 was received. 

This is the spirit of service and shar- 
ing that characterizes the hearts of our 
millions of Methodists when there is 
need and they receive the story di- 
rectly and clearly about how to help. 

Thank God for the kind of organiza- 
tion we have in Methodism that makes 
it possible for us to think together, 
pray together, and act together through 
the co-operation of our general agen- 
cies and the co-ordination made possi- 
ble by centralized promotion. 

For The Methodist Church and for 
the multitudes served by our relief of- 
ferings, the Central Promotional Office 
sends a giant-sized “thank you” to all 
who shared so generously in respond- 
ing to this and other appeals. 


june 1- 


“Bs 


Ag 31 


$1,133,594 $1,178,468 


1,548,443 1,978,205 


36,426 
32,227 


40,474 
62,413 
45,115 
723,711 


37,963 
37,727 
33,591 
65,101 
51,534 

165,292 


58,849 


The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those 


marked (*) are from the treasurer of the Board o' 
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new publications 
for t 


We Give Tuer But Taine Own, by 
J. Fred Cloud. Board of Evangelism. 
20¢. 

Here is the story of William Walsham 
How, with an intermingling of many of 
his outstanding hymns. This is another 
in the Hymn Writers’ series. 

Mr. Cloud is the associate editor of 
Youth Publications with the Methodist 
Board of Education. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


I’xu Praise My Maker, by Elmer T. 
Clark. Board of Evangelism. 20¢. 
The life and works of Isaac Watts is 

the second contribution by Dr. Clark to 

the Hymn Writers’ series. His book, 

Charles Wesley, began the series. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Priests, Propuets, Pioneers, by Ger- 
ald Kennedy. Board of Evangelism. 
35¢, 3 for $l. 

A challenge for laity and clergy alike, 
this booklet points its reader to ways and 


PICTURE PACKETS 


Aupio-VIsuAL SERVICES 
Methodist Board of Missions 
475 Riverside Dr., 13th floor 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


Each Packet contains six 8x10 black 
and white glossy prints with cardboard 
titles for display illustrating mission 
work. 

Africa. $1.50 ea. 
—__—. Alaska. $1.50 ea. 
—__. Argentina. $1.50 ea. 
—_ . Bolivia. $1.50 ea. 
—__. Chinese-in-Dispersion. $1.50 ea. 
India. $1.50 ea. 
—_. Korea. $1.50 ea. 
—___. Literacy. $1.50 ea. 
—_—— Medical Missions. $1.50 ea. 
—__. Pakistan. $1.50 ea. 
—__. Puerto Rico. $1.50 ea. 
—__. Sarawak. $1.50 ea. 
Southern Rhodesia. $1.50 ea. 


Name 


Address 





work of the church 


Just out 


means of greater service and of complete 
dedication to the cause of Christ. 

As indicated by the title, the booklet 
points out three chief functions of per- 
sons who accept Christ and become work- 
men in the vineyard. 

The author is the Methodist bishop of 
the Los Angeles Area. These three chap- 
ters are from his book, The Christian and 
His America (Harper and Brothers). 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 





Wiitiam Cowrer: Gop’s LONELY 
Man, by Peter Gordon White. Board 
of Evangelism. 20¢ each. 

An addition to the Hymn Writers’ se- 


ries, this booklet tells the story of William: 


Cowper and lifts up many of his out- 
standing hymns. Dr. White is the editor 
of the Sunday-school publications for the 
United Church of Canada. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Famity Worsuip For SpreciAt Days, 
by Edward D. Staples. Board of Evan- 
gelism. 35¢; 3 for $1. 

This is Dr. Staples’ fourth contribu- 


LAY SPEAKING 


GenerRAL Boarp or Lay ACcTIVITIES 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


Please send me: 


Laymen’s Day Program (No. 
702). 10¢, 12 for $1, 100 for 
$6.50 


Manual for Certified Lay Speak- 
ers (No. 900). 25¢, 12 for 
$2.50, 100 for $17. 


Training Course for Lay Speak- 


ers (No. 901). 50¢, 12 for 
$4.50, 100 for $35. 

Lay Speakers Credentials (No. 
902). Free. 

Lay Speakers Certificate (No. 
903). 10¢, 12 for $1, 100 for 
$5. 


__. District Director’s Kit (No. 920). 
$1.25. Write for quantity prices. 

—__— Planning for a Program of Lay 
Speaking (No. 921). 20¢, 12 for 
$2, 100 for $13. 





tion to The Upper Room Devotio. ; 
Literature geared for families with you 
children. 

Built upon a format similar to Pra 
Time, Worship Time, and Quiet Ti; 
this book places worshipful emph 
upon the special days of the year. 

Dr. Staples heads the Family Life | 
partment of the Board of Education. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1° 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Our Erernat INHERITANCE, by Da 
A. MacLennan. Board of Evangelis 
15¢, 10 for $1. 

This book presents the Christian vicw 
of death. You will find it helpful in un- 
derstanding death as a reality, and in 
learning to face death for yourself and 
helping others to do so. 

Dr. MacLennan is the minister of 
Brick Presbyterian Church in Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


MANUAL For THE Locat Cuurca Com- 
MISSION ON MEMBERSHIP AND Evan- 
GELISM, by C. Lloyd Daugherty. 
Board of Evangelism. 35¢; 4 copies for 
$1; 12 for $2.50. 

This manual for the commission on 
membership and evangelism has _ been 
completely rewritten and now appears in 
a new format. 

Every church should order enough 
copies for the chairman, vice-chairman, 
and the directors of the six functional 
committees of the commission. Many 
churches will want to order copies for 
every member of the commission. 

This well-illustrated manual presents 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


/ 
METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEA 
RELIEF 
475 Riverside Dr. 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


___. Stretch Out Your Hand. Free. 

—__. India Calls. Free. 

—___. What Future for Boys Town 
Korea. Free. 

——_— Share Our Surplus folder. Fre: 

__. Facts and Figures (SOS pr 
gram). Free. 

—___._. CROP Serves 
Church. Free. 

—__—. Heifer Project—Giving a Livin 
Gift. Free. 


The Methodi 


Name 


Address 
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he whole picture of the evangelistic task 
f the local church. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
\laterials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


\len Like Mountains, by W. Fraser 
Munro. Board of Evangelism. 50¢, 12 
or more copies, 40¢ each. 

Through brief biographies of 11 out- 
anding Christian leaders from through- 
it the centuries, Dr. Munro has given a 
cord of vital, evangelical Christianity as 
emplified in the lives of these men. 
Dr. Munro considers these men as 
mountain-like peaks which stand out 
harply on the panorama of the past. 

\len discussed are Paul, Athanasius, 

\ugustine of Hippo, Francis of Assisi, 

lohn Wycliffe, Martin Luther, John 

Calvin, John Wesley, William Booth, 

D. L. Moody, and John R. Mott. 


1908 Grand 


Order from: Tidings, 
\ve., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


How to Be a Dynamic DisciPte, by 
Robert P. Parker. Board of Evangelism. 
50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ each. 

This book has been designed for use 
by laymen in deepening and extending 
their Christian commitment. 

The book discusses our calling to be- 
come growing, believing, Bible-reading, 
praying, witnessing, and recruiting disci- 
ples. 

Dr. Parker is director of the Associa- 
tion of Educational Institutions in the 
Virginia Conference. 


Order from: Tidings, 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


1908 Grand 


Tae Messace oF Jesus, by Harvie 


W. 


Branscomb, revised by Ernest 
Saunders. Abingdon. Paper, $1.50. 


This popular leadership education text 


EVERY MEMBER VISITATION 


DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP AND 
\ FINANCE 

General Board of Lay Activities 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, IIl. 

Please send me: 

—___. Revised 101 EMV Manual. 75¢, 
12 for $7.50, 100 for $60. 

Revised 102 Small Church EMV 

Manual. 40¢, 12 for $4. 


Amount enclosed ——~ 
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has been revised and reissued. More than 
70,000 copies of the original volume 
have been printed. 

The book presents in clear, under- 
standable terms the message of Jesus as 
found in the Gospels. The revisions in- 
clude use of biblical passages from the 
Revised Standard Version and certain 
other changes due to recent New Testa- 
ment studies. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store serv- 


ing your territory. 


Unto You ... A Saviour, American 
Bible Society. Single copy free, 100 
for $3. 

To encourage families to read aloud 
together the biblical story of Jesus’ birth 
of Christmas Eve, the American Bible 
Society has prepared 10 million copies of 
a pocket-sized reprint of Luke 1:5—2:40. 

The Christmas Scripture booklet is 
printed in large, easy-to-read type, with 
an attractive cover. Booklets are available 
in either the King James and Revised 
Standard Versions. When placing your 
order be sure to state which you prefer. 

The society has suggested that the 
Scripture booklets be made available by 
churches to their members and friends 
for family readings and that individuals 
might like to order copies to enclose with 
Christmas cards. 


Order from: The American Bible So- 
ciety, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


COMMITMENT DAY MATERIALS 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

Methodist Publishing House 

201 Eighth Ave. South 

Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Please send me: 
Sample materials packet. Free. 

—— Methodists say “No Thank You” 

leaflet. 100 for $1.50. 

Commitment check lists. 100 for 


Commitment cards. 100 for $1. 

Family Covenant cards.. 100 for $1. 

Methodists say “No Thank You,” 
bulletin covers. 100 for $1.50. 

Methodists Say “No Thank You,” 
posters. 25¢ each. 

Blueprint for Commitment, 25¢ 


Address .. 


Charge: 


District 


Costa Rica, by Leonard Miller. Board 
of Missions. Free. 

This leaflet tells of the work of The 
Methodist Church in a mission field 
which is perhaps less well known than 
others. 

Costa Rica and Panama are the only 
Central American countries where Meth- 
odism is at work. 

The Rev. Leon Miller, veteran mission- 
ary, describes the agricultural, education- 
al, and evangelistic ministries of the 
church in Costa Rica. 

The leaflet is another in “The Meth- 
odist Church at Work in Latin American 
Countries” series. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Room 1301, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. 


Visuatizinc Missions. Board of Mis- 
sions. Free. 

This is the 1960 edition of the annual 
catalog issued by the Department of Vis- 
ual Education of the Board of Missions. 
It is described as the most comprehensive 
listing of missionary audio-visuals ever 
prepared by the board. 

Every film, filmstrip, and record per- 


taining to various phases of Methodist 
mission work is listed topically in this 
catalog with a brief description given of 
each, 

Audio-visuals are listed under such 
headings as “Africa and the Middle 
East,” “Southeast Asia,” “Church Ex- 
tension,” “Rural Work,” and others. 

Each audio-visual is accompanied by a 
recommendation as to what age group or 
groups it is best suited. The catalog con- 
tains other helpful features such as a list- 
ing of all audio-visuals recommended for 
the 1960-61 mission study themes and 
instructions regarding the renting of mo- 
tion pictures. A new audio-visual re- 
source—picture packets—is discussed. 

The catalog is recommended for all 
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FAMILY WORSHIP 


1 ? Service DEPARTMENT 

Board of Education 

PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

_ Thanksgiving Worship in the 
Home (3013-C). 12 for 30¢, 
100 for $2. 

—____ Christmas Worship in the Home 
(3015-C). 12 for 30¢, 100 for 
$2. 

___. Christian Family Packets. Samples 
of 50 leaflets on family life. 


Amount enclosed —_ 


Address 


EVANGELISM 


’ Metuopist EVANGELISTIC MATERIALS 

General Board of Evangelism 

1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

___. Local Church Commission Man- 
ual, by C. Lloyd Daugherty. 
35¢. 4-11 copies, 25¢ ea., 12 
for $2.50. 

____ Decade of Dynamic Discipleship. 
5¢, 25 or more 4¢ ea. 

Conference on Discipleship. 3 
copies free with order, addi- 
tional copies 5¢ ea. 

—___ The Twelve, by G. 
Thomas. 15¢, 8 for $1. 

____ The Evangelism of Jesus, by Mack 
B. Stokes. 50¢, 12 or more 40¢ 
ea. 

1 Primer of Beliefs for Method- 
ist Laymen, by Kenneth W. 
Copeland. 50¢. 12 or more 40¢ 
ea. 

___. Every Methodist a Witness, by 
Leroy H. Walker. 100 for $2. 

—___ Lapel pin for “The Twelve.” 50¢, 
12 for $5. 

___. Evangelism in the 1960s. $1, 10 
copies $8. 

_____ Some Essential Methodist Beliefs, 
by Robert G. Tuttle. 5¢, 100 
for $4. 

___. When Methodists Baptize, by F. 
Gerald Ensley. 5¢, 100 for $4. 

__. When Methodists Commune, by 
Charles S. Jarvis. 5¢, 100 for 
$4. 

___. General Rules of Methodism, by 
John and Charles Wesley. 100 
for $2. 

___. Four Basic Methodist Doctrines, 
by four ministers of England. 
25¢, 6 for $1. 


Ernest 


Total amount of order —— 
C]) Payment enclosed 
C) Charge to my account 
Name 


Address 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS 


\/ ComMiTTEE ON WILLS, BEQUESTS AND 


X GirTs 
740 Rush St. 
' Chicago 11, IIL. 


Please send me: 


—____. How To Build an Active Wills 
Program. Instructional packet 
with samples of the following 
new wills folders. Free. 

Share in Their Tomorrow. 100 for 
$2. 

___. The Gift of a Lifetime. 100 for 
$2. 

___. Are You Willing? 100 for $2. 


Name 


Address 


ministers, chairmen of commissions on 
missions, and other local church leaders. 


Order from: Department of Visual 
Education, Room 1331, Methodist Board 
of Missions, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 


SANCTUARY PLANNING. Department of 
Architecture, Beard of Missions. Single 
copy, free; additional copies, 50¢ each. 
This comprehensive brochure, a revi- 

sion of an earlier edition, will be useful 

to congregations planning to build, re- 
model or renovate their sanctuary. 

Prepared by the architectural experts of 
Methodism, it discusses all phases of the 
appearance and design of the sanctuary. 
There are helpful sections on such sub- 
jects as the narthex, the nave, the chan- 
cel, the chapel, lighting, and the church 
and the architect. Most of the descrip- 
tive and instructional material is accom- 
panied by drawings and suggested speci- 
fications. 

A: plan of a model sanctuary is in- 
cluded, as are a bibliography, a work 
sheet on sanctuary planning and “do’s 
and don’ts” in preparing church building 
plans. 


Order from: Department of Architec- 
ture, Division of National Missions, 1701 


Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Way Dipn’t Somesopy Tett Me?, 
by Lawrence P. Fitzgerald, Robert T. 
Handy, and Ed Crill. General Com- 
mission on Chaplains and Armed 
Forces Personnel. 25¢ plus postage. 
Here is a guide for local church leaders 

in counseling those who are about to enter 

the military or who will be faced with 
this problem some day. 

This 33-page booklet is composed of 
articles originally published in The Inter- 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


\V Service DEPARTMENT 

K Board of Education 
PO Box 871 

Nashville 2,. Tenn. 


Please send me: 


—_. Methodism’s Obsession With 
Higher Education, by Horace 
Greeley Smith. 50¢. 


Amount enclosed 


! 
! 
' 
' 
' 
1 


Name 


Address 


national Journal of Religious Educatio: 

Chapters include “The Strange New 
Experiences of Military Life,” “It's 
Matter of Conscience,” “The Alternative 
Service Man,” “When They Are Away, 
Keep in Touch,” and “Resources for Pr: 
induction Training Mission to Service 
Personnel.” 


Order from: The General Commission 
on Chaplains and Armed Forces Person- 
nel, 122 Maryland Ave. NE, Washing- 
ton 2, D.C.; or the Methodist Commis- 
sion on Chaplains, 100 Maryland Ave. 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Kincswoop Scnoot ANp JoHn Wes- 
LEY, Epucator, by A. B. Sackett. 
Board of Education. Free in limited 
quantity. 

This eight-page booklet is a reprint of 
the address delivered by Mr. Sackett at a 
dinner for alumni of Methodist institu- 
tions of higher education at Denver, 
Colo., in April, at General Conference. 

Mr. Sackett served as headmaster of 
Kingswood School from 1928 to 1959. 

The booklet should be welcomed both 
by Methodist educators and historians. 


Order from: Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Mertuopism’s Ossession Wirn Hicrre 
Epucation, by Horace Gree!) 
Smith. Board of Education. 50¢. 

In this 39-page booklet, Dr. Smith, 
president emeritus of Garrett Biblical In 
stitute, traces higher education in T! 
Methodist Church from the Christn 
Conference in 1784 to the present. 

Included are chapters on second 
schools, training of ministers, higher ¢: 
cation for women, Wesley Foundatio: 
standards for our schools, Methodist « 
leges, and higher education for Negro 


Order from: Division of Higher E: 
cation, Board of Education, PO Box 8 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Pa 


Helps To Discover Musical Talent 


he idea: 


cover latent talent in church-school 
® youngsters by giving them free mu- 
sic lessons. 


») [his church’s minister helps dis- 


Early last October, the parsonage of 
\rlington COhio) Methodist Church be- 
ime the stage for an event which was 
0 prove most rewarding to all engaged 
n the project. 

The Rev. William J. Peckham, pas- 


tor, began giving free music lessons to 


Hours of practicing finger exercises and 
cales begin to make sense as the Rev. 
William ]. Peckham explains a piano study 
to two of his young pupils. 


hildren attending the church school— 
ill ages welcome! 

First interested in the idea from seeing 
imilar classes in grade schools, Mr. Peck- 
ham encouraged the church’s commis- 
ion on education to sponsor such a proj- 
ct for young church-school members. 

Himself an accomplished musician, 
\lr. Peckham has played the organ at 
varrett Biblical Institute Communion 
ervices and at evening vespers. He also 
ias directed music for district meetings, 
nstitutes, and National Fellowship of 


OCTOBER 1960 


ul 


worked 


for 
us 


Methodist Musicians. He knew beyond 
question that many children were de- 
prived of the opportunity to learn whether 
they have latent musical ability because 
the cost of lessons is too much for many 
budgets on an experimental basis. 

Working with the commission on edu- 
cation, the pastor and others decided to 
give the plan a four-month trial based on 
one free lesson to be given each Saturday 
morning. Lessons would be from 30 to 
45 minutes long and the pastor himself 
would do the teaching. 

The experiment was setup. Eight pu- 
pils from the second and third grades en- 
rolled; 7 from the fourth to sixth grades. 

Not one dropped out of the course. 
Four of the pupils are continuing their 
music lessons with a regular teacher; two 
or three of them showed a real aptitude. 
for music appreciation. 

All children were encouraged to pro- 
gress as quickly as they could or wished 
to do. Quite a few almost finished the 
first grade piano book. 

A church should not become diverted 
from trying the idea just because its 
pastor isn’t an accomplished musician! 
Within every congregation there will be 
one, perhaps several adults who would 
be willing, even eager, to undertake the 
teaching work if the commission on edu- 
cation sponsors such a project. 

A second series of lessons is planned 
for this fall with our pastor again act- 
ing as teacher. Because of the success of 
last year’s test, assistants from the con- 
gregation may be needed to help Mr. 
Peckham. 

Mrs. Harotp Castor, Chairman 
Commission on* Education 


New Speakers’ Bureau 
The idea: 


v 


To supply speakers familiar with 
mission work, travelers are listed 
with the bureau. Increased interest 
and giving have resulted. 


When the people know about the 
work being done by missionaries of The 
Methodist Church, I believe they will 


support the work of missions. For this 


reason the Board of Missions of Erie Con- 
ference has established a speakers’ bu- 
reau. 

On the list are missionaries who have 
gone out from our conference who are 
home on furlough, former missionaries 
who are now living within the boun- 
daries of our conference, and ministers 
and laymen who have visited missionary 
projects of The Methodist Church. 

Not only do we have people capable 
of speaking about the work of national 
missions in some of the 50 states, but we 
_also have speakers for countries of South 
and Ceneral America, Mexico, Africa, 
Japan, India, and southeastern Asia. We 
have some 30 speakers available to the 
churches of our conference on an ex- 
pense basis. 

We have found this program of pro- 
motion has stimulated and increased the 
interest in and giving to missions by the 
people and churches of our conference, 
not only to World Service, but also to 
General Advance Specials. 

A. Cutmer Scuuttz, pastor 
First Church, Warren, Pa. 


Free Telephone Calls Relay News 
The 


v 


In the early part of 1956 the associate 
pastor of Virginia Avenue Methodist 
Church in Louisville, Ky., found that 
postage, stationery and stenographic serv- 
ices were becoming an expensive but not 
too effective way of reaching the entire 
congregation with announcements of 
special programs and important events. 
When letters had to be printed or 
mimeographed, costs mounted still higher. 

Seeking a solution to this problem, 
the idea for a non-cost, but very personal 
plan came to him: why not relay the 
news by telephone, using women from 
the church as operators? 

Ten women could act as first-line 
operators and 40 women could act as 
second-line The associate 
pastor could act as chief operator, re- 
leasing the news to each of the 10 first- 
line operators who, in turn, would relay 
the message to each of four members 
assigned to her. These 40 second-line 
members would call four members each 
and, in addition, ask that all members 
of the family be informed of the event. 

The plan was put into operation as 
soon as it could be organized and it still 
works effectively. 

Whenever any special business or 
program is to be presented to members, 
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idea: 


To reduce the cost of informing 
members of special church events, 
women from the congregation act 
as volunteer telephone operators 


operators. 











the chief operator calls the 10 first-line 
operators and thus sets in motion a plan 
whereby a minimum of 160 members are 
reached within a very short time. 

Each message is confined to advertis- 
ing some unusual program or event, not 
routine affairs. 

In cases of “no answer” the operator 
calls again later in the day or on the 
next day until an answer is received 
unless it is learned that the family is out 
of town. 

Our church membership is around 


500, but the system can be used for any 


sized membership by varying the number 
of operators. 
Frank H. Grecce, 
Pastor’s Associate 


International Missions Party 


The idea: 


Music and food typical of that popu- 
lar in countries around the world 
were successful features of a missions 
party program. 


Music from around the world which 
was featured at a family-night program 
helped to make missions more meaningful 
in a way new to the people of our church. 

We called the idea “Around the World 
Musical Missions Tour” and our plan 
was worked out as follows: 

We tables, each with a 
different hostess and a different menu. 

Each table gave a thumbnail report on 


set up 12 


the mission work being done in the coun- 
try it represented. This report included 
popular menus of the country. 

Food for the evening was brought pot- 
luck style and, of course, the food at each 
table was as typical as possible of the par- 
ticular country represented. Table deco- 
rations also were in the style of each indi- 
vidual country. 

Many songs were sung, mostly of the 
lighthearted variety. The young peoples’ 
favorite song was the popular “Kum Buy 
Yah” and represented Africa. Since many 
popular songs have an Italian theme, we 
included a report on Casa Materna 
(Methodist orphanage in Naples, Italy) 
and sang two Italianesque tunes. 

Some lyrics were original such as “We 
Belong to Christ” set to the tune of “You 
Belong to Me” and “Around the World, 
World Service Goes” to the tune of 
“Around the World.” 

The songs were mimeographed so that 
each one could have his own copy. Some 
of the songs were not sung by the group 
but by soloists or, in some cases, per- 
formed by instrumentalists. 

We believe our “Around the World 
Music Missions Tour” party brought the 
missionary program of our church home 
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to many persons in a new and interesting 
way. 
Don A. MUELLER, minister 
Grace Community Methodist Church 
Okland, Calif. 


Pastor Finds the Answer 


The idea: 


This pastor ended his daily search 
for one or the other of two of his 
favorite reference tools by placing 
them back to back and stapling 
them together! 


It so happens that Tue Metuopist 
Story and the calender put out by the 
Commission on Promotion and Cultiva- 
tion are the same size. Both are punched 
for notebook rings. I took some screw 
fasteners and put the calendar and pro- 
gram planning issue together, using “THE 
Story,’ in a sense, as backing for the 
calendar. This combined tool has been on 
my desk all through the year. Now I will 
have the same system for 1960—with 
the 1959 unit nearby for introspection. 

Harold W. Diehl, Pastor 
First Church 


Anchorage, Alaska 


Artist Pictures Mission Study 
The idea: 


To stimulate interest in support of 
mission family, four dramatic themes 
were presented in pictures and ser- 
mons on four successive Sundays. 


Recently a unique and appealing dis- 
play highlighted a special mission pres- 
entation in the Methodist Church of 
Humboldt, Iowa, at the Sunday morning 
services. 

Once a year this church unites its 
forces in support of Riggs Sunday—one 
portion of the Humboldt church’s Ad- 
vance Special giving. 

At this time funds are brought to the 
church as its share in the partial sup- 


port of Robert Riggs and his family j 
Seoul, Korea. Mr. Riggs is hospital ad 
ministrator (adviser) of Severance Ho 
pital in Seoul. 

The local commission on missior 
brought the yearly appeal—$2,000 th 
year—to our attention in a new way 
both visual and verbal. 

Mr. Laurie Halberg, a member of th 
commission on missions, brought to th 
congregation on each of four successi, 
Sundays pictures he had painted whic 
illustrated the four main points our pa 
tor would discuss. The four painting 
were individually revealed, one each Sur 
day. 

Mr. Halberg’s paintings first presente: 
the need—showing a gaunt but tend 
mother carefully cradling her child; th 
second Sunday we were shown a young 
native doctor and nurse busily at work 
the third painting was symbolic of th 
Riggs family and, on the last Sunda‘ 
the painting showed the local answe 
to the mission’s needs—the sending o! 
medical supplies, the resources of thos: 
who give. 

And so the story was told: 

The church sends its gifts which ar 
carefully administered through hands o! 
service to meet a need thousands of miles 
away. 

Mr. Halberg, the son of a minister and 
art director of Humboldt schools, re 
ceived his training at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. He said that the 
paintings were done in tempera and 
charcoal for expediency and were not 
meant to be permanent additions to th 
sanctuary. Shaped to conform to the grill 
work of the organ, they were a dramatic 
and suitable supplement for such an em- 
phasis. 

Our commission on missions of which 
Mrs. Albert Morehouse is chairman, is 
very active as are the other commissions 
in our church. We feel we are a church 
in action, letting our hands become th 
hands of Christ who has no other hands 

Mrs. Pauline McQueen 
Humboldt (Iowa) Church 


Designed to fit into the grillwork of the organ in the sanctuary, these four painting 
depicting four major points in missions support were painted by Laurie Halberg. 
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ture Racks 


of the Printed Word 


4 3 


Che Upper Room 


ee ee Small Rack for Table or Wall 


Lockable Coin Box 


the PATTERNS 

Upper oom ano ? 

Woe As Holds six or eight different items. Fifteen by twenty 

oor : inches in over-all size, this new rack will find many 

=a uses in the church. Made of steel and chrome-plated 
wire rods with a baked enamel finish in rich brown. 
Lockable coin box. Has removable back for use on a 
table, and eyelets to hang on a wall. Attractive church 
furniture like this will help in your ministry of the 


printed word. You can afford to have several in stra- 


tegic places in your church. 
Shi d yf eal 
ippe 
Postpaid By » >) 


Large Rack for 
Table or Wall 
Lockable Coin Box Che 


Upper Room 


Holds twenty-eight different 

items. Twenty-eight by thirty- ‘ 

two inches in size, this hand- ' 
some piece of church furniture i en catia ae 2 
is finished in rich walnut : PRAYER OBSI RVE R 
brown with chrome fittings, ad- , ss wien nt a ee 
justable guides, and chain for rn | Led .J) 
hanging. Rubber-covered legs me tere oon . 7” wi 


for use on a table. Hundreds 
now in use. 


Shipped l i ~ 
= » dL) 
Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM. e- 1908 Granp AvENUE @ NAsHvILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


THE UPPER ROOM IS THE DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT OF THE GENERAL BOARD OF EVANGELISM OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 




















THE METHODIST STORY’s October covers: Front shows a 


bright spot in creation of Christian literature—a major 


need and a key point in new missions program. Trevor 
Shaw (center) and African pressmen inspect an issue of 
Envol. Back shows Oxon Hill (Md.) Methodists coming to 
a Christian Social Concerns discussion. A key responsibility 


for this commission is to plan for Commitment Day. 





